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THE WEEK, 


THE news from the seat of war consists principally 
of two actions with which we deal in a leading article of 
this issue : Paget’s action near Pretoria and Knox’s on 
the borders of the Orange River. According to the 
Standard’s correspondent the enemy numbered nearly 
4,000 and had pompoms, a howitzer, high velocity guns 
anda maxim. But (as Lord Roberts says) the war is 
[still] over. There are persistent reports that farm 
burning as a general system is over. Of all weakness the 
most despicable is that which takes refuge in aimless 
destruction of property, and whether this last stupendous 
folly has proceeded from Mr. Chamberlain or from 
Sir Alfred Milner it has cast a general slur upon the 
good name of the country. We hope it may be true that 
such madness has been recognised, however late, to be 
madness. No news is to hand, at the hour of going 
to press, of any success against De Wet’s commando, 
and perhaps the fact that the Orange River is in 
flood is the best protection to Cape Colony. It 
would appear that, contrary to their usual recent prac- 
tice, the enemy have not released their prisoners taken 
at Dewetsdorp. It is remarkable, by the way, that the 
guns taken from us are never disabled previous to their 
capture. We are continually hearing of our own guns 
being used against ourselves by the enemy, and it might 
be worth while examining into the conditions under 
which such surrenders as involved their capture have 
taken place. We say this especially because the conduct 
of the war has shown throughout the conspicuous 
gallantry of the artillery forces. Lord Roberts’ speech 
at Durban about the refugees shows that the army has 
constantly been in straits for provisions. Lord Kitchener 
announces that a convoy proceeding under a very 
strong escort from Pretoria to Rustenburg was attacked 
on December 3rd by 500 of Delarey’s men and half the 
waggons taken and burnt. Our loss was fifteen killed 
and twenty-two wounded. 


Tue real business of Parliament only began on 
Thursday, and it was evident from the temper of the 
House that the Opposition was a good deal stronger and 
more anxious for battle as a result of the Election. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s speech was a very effec- 
tive and spirited attack on the Government’s behaviour, 
and Mr. Balfour’s defence was not convincing, nor 
indeed was it confident. Of course the most important 
part of the Liberal Leader’s speech was his discussion 
of the immediate problem in South Africa. He pressed 
for information, and urged that the Government should 
declare its intentions to the two States. Mr. Balfour 
was quite unable either to give information or to 
promise even a modified assurance of personal freedom 
to the Boers, though his chivalrous references to the 
brave men who are now in the field against us were 
in bright contrast to the meanspirited language which 
Mr. Chamberlain and the Times habitually employ. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s appeal was seconded 
by Mr. Gibson Bowles, who made a delightful 
little sally at one of Mr. Chamberlain’s satellites. He 
was deprecating Lord Cranborne’s_ unconciliatory 


temper, and Mr. Jesse Collings found himself quite 
unable to control his enthusiasm at the prospect 
of making the war a war 4 outrance and burst into 
a loud cheer. Mr. Bowles congratulated his friend 
on the cheer and even more on the fact that he 
was still able to cheer from the Ministerial bench. 
Mr. Gibson Bowles does not stand alone on the 
Unionist side, for the chief Conservative paper out of 
London, the Yorkshire Post, has already protested 
emphatically against a general policy of farm-burning. 
We have spoken in this paper of the necessity of con- 
sulting Dutch feeling in our own colonies, and the 
reports of the Worcester Congress, attended by 7,000 
delegates, at which resolutions were unanimously 
adopted in favour of leaving the Republics their inde- 
pendence and protesting against Sir Alfred Milner’s 
treatment of Cape Colony, show how strong and 
general is the indignation which the measures of repres- 
sion have excited in the minds of the Dutch popula- 
tion. 


THE debate which followed the Queen’s Speech in 
both Houses on Thursday produced some striking 
incidents. Mr. Chamberlain called a member who 
interrupted him a cad and was compelled to withdraw. 
He tried to explain that if his publication of private 
letters were to exclude him from the society of honour- 
able men like the Leader of the Opposition he would 
“regret deeply” the loss of a privilege he had never 
enjoyed, and informed the House that a local post- 
master had apologised for “the negligence of an official” 
who altered the words of Mr. Chamberlain’s original 
telegram, “a seat gained by the Boers,” to “a seat sold 
to the Boers.” His pretence of explaining away his 
speech of September 22nd, which plainly told the 
Liberal party that two-thirds of them were traitors, will 
impose upon no one. All he could say was that the 
speech must be read as a whole! With regard to Sir 
Henry de Villiers’ letters there is a very simple question 
for Mr. Chamberlain to answer. Did Sir Henry Villiers 
tell Mr. Chamberlain that the reason why he offered no 
objection to the publication of his letters was that he 
knew such an objection would be misconstrued? If the 
Chief Justice gave such a reply, it is idle for Mr. 
Chamberlain to pretend that the permission was given 
voluntarily. Mr. Chamberlain’s own opinion that the 
letters were creditable to the Chief Justice has nothing 
to do with it. The real point was not that the letters 
were creditable to Sir Henry, but that they were usefu 
to Mr. Chamberlain. ; 


Tue whines and prayers of the Tory Press have not 
been answered, and the editors will be punished for the 
suppression of facts with regard to Mr. Joseph and Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain’s direct and indirect interests in 
Government contracts, Lord Rosebery made quite a 
spirited speech upon the subject in the House of Lords. 
“It is the bounden duty,” he said, “of any Minister to 
disconnect himself with any partnership in any company 
which in any degree may conflict with his duty as a 
Minister.” Lord Rosebery added that no man can 
perform his duty as a director if he performs his duty as 
a Minister. This is putting it strongly; but not too 
strongly. Lord Rosebery also commented very gravel 
upon the appointment of a member of the Stoc 
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Exchange (Lord Hardwicke) to an Under-Secretaryship. 
“A connection once established between the Govern- 
ment and the Stock Exchange is a precedent full of peril 
to the interests of the country.” That is a trath of the 
very gravest moment. Unhappily Lord Rosebery forgot 
all about it when he made Mr. Cecil Rhodes a Privy 
Councillor. Nothing had done more to impair the 
usefulness of the Opposition or to “taint the future 
sources of public life in this country.” The Duke of 
Devonshire observed with ponderous frankness that the 
financial relation of Ministers to companies “is a ques- 
tion of some difficulty.” It is true, he said, that Lord 
Salisbury’s Ministry arrived at a different decision to 
that of the late Government. And why: because the 
Duke himself would have found it “almost impossible 
to surrender my connection with certain of the com- 
panies of which I am director,” and might have pre- 
ferred his directorships to the office he 1.ow 
holds, 


A LARGE and enthusiastic meeting of Liberals was 
held, on Wednesday, at the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
when Mr. J. M. Robertson described the present state 
of affairs in South Africa. The chair was taken by Mr. 
Edmund Robertson, Q.C., who said that, during last 
Session, he was one of those members who voted 
supplies for the war, because he thought the Empire 
was in peril, and that that peril might be turned 
into catastrophe by military reverses. He now 
thought that the Empire was in danger from the 
continuance of the war under existing conditions 
and under the methods which had recently been 
pursued. Mr. Robertson went on to point out 
how the country had been misled through lack of 
information and the deliberate misrepresentations of 
those on the spot, and quoted as a last despairing 
attempt to stifle criticism the Standard’s exhortation to 
Liberals not to give way to party feeling lest they 
encourage De Wet. Readers of THE SPEAKER have 
already read an account of what Mr. J. M. Robertson saw 
on his visit to South Africa. The chief points of his speech 
were the intense racial feeling which the war is sure to 
leave behind it amongst the Dutch and the suicidal 
folly of an attempt to enforce unconditional surrender 
on men whom we are leaving no home to return to. 
The blame for such a state of things was not for the 
officers who had to carry out their instructions. It 
was rather for Ministers at home whose ignorant 
pride and obstinacy induce them to persist in an 
unreasonable policy. All the other speeches at the 
meeting helped to emphasise the unanimity with which 
Liberals are ready to support their leaders in opposing 
the indefinite continuance of the war, and this unanimity 
is strengthened by the two resolutions which were carried 
the same day by the executive committee of the Women’s 
Liberal Association calling for definite information and 
protesting against any aggravation of the already over- 
whelming difficulties of restoring the prosperity and 
contentment which the war has destroyed. 


Ir is a striking sign of the salutary change which 
has come over the public temper that, whereas a year 
ago many of the towns in the North of England were 
under a reign of terror, and criticism of the Government 
provoked riots and violence, which would have been 
discreditable in a country that made no pretensions to 
respect freedom of speech, a large and orderly meeting 
was held in Newcastle on Monday evening to discuss 
the conduct of the war. Mr. Charles Molteno, a 
member of the Capetown Legislative Assembly, gave an 
account of the state of feeling in Cape Colony, and Dr. 
Spence Watson, whose voice is always at the service of 
a great cause, made an eloquent speech, in which he 
criticised particularly the proclamation ordering the 
destruction of property within ten miles of any place 
where a railway has been attacked. Dr. Spence Watson 


distinguished—as we wish every speaker on the subject 
would distinguish—between the usages of warfare and 
the extraordinary methods adopted in South Africa. 
It is ridiculous to dismiss the criticisms of individual 
proclamations with the ignorant remark that all this is 
war, and you can’t expect anything else, for Colonel 
Hanna has shown in this paper that it has always been 
recognised in civilised warfare that there are certain 
things which are not to be done. Dr. Spence Watson 
made another speech at Crewe on Wednesday at the 
opening of a new Liberal club, and urged again the 
instant necessity of stopping a war which can only be 
prolonged at the expense of our national reputa- 
tion, 


THERE are two or three points in President 
McKinley’s Message to Congress which require attention 
here. The first relates to the Alaskan boundary dispute 
with Canada. The modus vivendi “has so far worked 
without friction,” but is “ at the best but an unsatisfac- 
tory makeshift ” and should not be suffered to delay the 
speedy establishment “of the frontier line to which we 
are entitled under the Russo-American Treaty for the 
cession of Alaska.” President McKinley’s Chinese 
policy is Russian :— 

“The overtures of the empowered representatives of the 
Chinese Emperor have been considerately entertained. The 
Russian proposition looking to the restoration of the Imperial 
power at Pekin has been accepted as in full consonance with 
our own desires, for we have held, and hold, that effective 
reparation for wrongs suffered, and an enduring settlement 
that will make their recurrence impossible, can best be brought 
about under the authority which the Chinese nation reverences 
and obeys.” 

Of course, the United States “forgoes no jot of its 
undoubted right to exact the exemplary and deterrent 
punishment,” &c.; but the clause we have quoted may 
be taken as that which conveys the mind of President and 
Government. No more punitive expeditions: no more 
hostilities. Accept Li Hung Chang and applaud the 
loyalty of the Viceroys. On the subject of the Philip- 
pines Mr. McKinley reminds us of British Ministerial 
declarations about the Boers. 


On Tuesday last General Mercier, who was the 
French Minister of War in 1894-5, made a speech in 
the French Senate on the possibility of an invasion of 
England which has caused considerable comment in our 
Press, though it was hardly noticed on the other side of 
the Channel. The principal Nationalist papers confined 
themselves to a short paragraph noticing the attention 
of the Senate to a closely reasoned argument, while the 
papers most remarkable for their antagonism to the 
Nationalist movement (such as the Temps) contented 
themselves with a few deprecatory sentences. The 
General’s plan for the establishment of a permanent 
camp in northern France corresponding to the garrisons 
on the German frontier was proposed as an amendment 
to the Navy Bill. * As such it was ruled out of order, and 
on the President of the Senate asking if General Mercier 
would propose it as a substantive motion, he declined. 
General Mercier is, of course, married to an English 
lady and has spent some time in this country. According 
to one of the halfpenny morning papers he was at the 
pains of granting an interview to some reporter or other 
and of saying that he would regard a war between 
England and France as an “ unspeakable disaster.” It 
seems hardly worth the while of any newspaper to print 
matter so obvious or for any one of authority in England 
or France to waste their breath in saying it. 


It was generally expected that the Progressives 
would lose some ground at the recent School Board 
Election, and it is, therefore, a relief to find that they 
have just succeeded in securing a majority on the new 
Board. They have returned with twenty-eight members 
instead of thirty-one, the Moderates are now twenty-five 
instead of twenty-two, and there are again two Roman 
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Catholic members. If, therefore, the Roman Catholics 
were classified with the Moderates the Progressives 
would have a majority of one; but, as a matter of fact, 
the Roman Catholic members vote with the Progressives. 
If vacancies on the London School Board were filled up 
after the manner of Parliamentary vacancies, a party 
which held office by so narrow a margin would be in a 
precarious position, but it is the practice of the School 
Board to co-opt members when a vacancy arises of .the 
same party as the member whose place has to be filled. 
In personnel the new Board has lost by the retirement of 
Mr. Copeland Bowie and the defeat of Mr. Warmington, 
but Mr. Lyulph Stanley, Mr. Graham Wallas, Dr. 
Macnamara, Mr. Bruce, and Mr. Mundella, amongst 
those who have contributed particularly to the improve- 
ment of education in London, have been returned ; and 
Sir Charles Elliott’s victory is probably as welcome to the 
Progressives as it is to his own followers. Altogether, 
unless the Progressives allow themselves to be caught 
napping, we have no reason to apprehend any danger 
to the cause of education in London from the forces of 
reaction during the next three years. 


Tue United Kingdom Alliance held its annual 
meetings in Manchester on Wednesday. The Bishop 
of Hereford, who presided at the evening meeting, 
urged that temperance reformers should concentrate 
on Lord Peel's scheme, and the veterans of the Alliance 
generally expressed themselves as willing to accept and 
support such proposals, without, of course, prejudicing 
their case for Local Option. A resolution giving a 
cordial and yet discriminating support to these pro- 
posals was adopted. This decision of the organisation 
is very important. Little is to be expected from the 
Government in the way of licensing measures, for apart 
from Lord Salisbury’s personal hostility to Temperance 
Reform, the power exercised by the brewers over the 
Government is notorious. Sir Matthew White Ridley, 
who, a few months ago, when discussing the problem 
with a meeting of Licensed Victuallers, thought that 
hesitation was the need of the hour, is no longer Home 
Secretary, but the reconstituted Ministry would 
undoubtedly agree that their late colleague’s declaration 
was the last word of statesmanship on the subject. But 
if nothing is to be looked for from the Government, the 
general rally of Temperance Reformers to Lord Peel’s 
proposals is an event full of promise and hope for the 
future education and action of public opinion on the 
most important of all domestic questions. 


A FEW years ago an English newspaper would have 
considered itself dishonoured by publishing the revela- 
tions of a self-confessed spy. As things are, it is to the 
credit of the Times that the letter signed “ Behind 
the Scenes,” which appeared in its columns on Thurs- 
day, was printed in small type, and was not made the 
text of a leading article. The writer asserts that he was 
a friend of Dr. Leyds, and that he was able, thanks to 
those relations, to get a sight of some interesting tele- 
grams that passed between Dr. Leyds and the Transvaal 
Government immediately before the war began. From 
them he was able to conclude that M. Delcassé promised 
material as well as moral support tothe Boers ; and he asks 
us to believe that last week, under threats of exposure, 
the French Government agreed to recognise its implied 
obligation to intervene, on condition that Germany 
consented to take the initiative! This creature’s story 
fills a good deal of space, and may therefore attract 
attention and do mischief: we challenge him to justify 
his facts, and, above all, to tell the public whether he is 
called Esterhazy or Gano, 


_ A RECENT decision of Mr. Justice Bigham’s to the 
effect that a contract between an urban district council 
and the two sons of an urban district councillor is 
illegal will give a shock to those who have been trying 





to make out that charges of political or municipal 
corruption (a good old-fashioned word, which need not 
be confined to the history of politics in England) 
cannot be evaded by family arrangements. There has 
been during the last week much free speaking in some 
of the Lancashire town councils. At Warrington a 
resolution has been passed instructing the committees 
of the corporation and the chief officials of each depart- 
ment not to make or accept any contract with any 
member of the council or with the partner of any 
member of the council. At Bolton the Contracts 
Inquiry Committee reports that the action of certain 
members has been morally, but not legally, wrong. 
This means, we presume, that advantage has been taken 
of the Companies Acts. The Preston Council, after 
courting an inquiry, is now trying to burke it. After 
reading the admissions made at the council meeting, we 
think that it would be much better for Preston to revert 
to her original intention. 


WE hope that English Free Traders, and Free Trade 
organisations like the Cobden Club, will before long 
wake up to the new dangers which are threatening the 
great principle for which Bright and Cobden fought. 
Dr. Arndt explains in another part of this paper with 
perfect lucidity the present state of affairs in Germany, 
where the Protectionists are gathering their forces in 
the hope of winning back lost ground. The German 
Government is already investigating and preparing 
against the time when the commercial treaties expire. 
From the Chambers of Commerce they will get few 
Protectionist suggestions ; for the industrial towns of 
Germany are mostly Free Trade, and so in general are the 
manufacturers. Is it not time that we in England began 
to take an intelligent interest in a great question which 
will certainly affect our own prosperity? 


It is proposed to widen London Bridge at a cost of 
about £100,000, and various suggestions have been 
made with a view to relieve the crowded traffic on the 
Thames bridges and the streets leading to them. 
Certain street-widening schemes having a similar object, 
and involving a proportionate expense, are also under 
consideration. All these may appear to be wanted at 
the present time in order to relieve the intolerable 
congestion of our main thoroughfares. But mere 
widening is neither a final nor a very desirable solution 
of the problem, and an alternative may be found not in 
the streets but underneath them Prompted by the 
success of the Central London line, several companies 
are promoting electric railway Bills in Parliament. The 
proposed lines will follow, as closely as possible, the 
main streams of street traffic and will connect the 
termini of the great railway systems. 


Mr. Oscar WILpE, who died in Paris last week, 
after being received into the Roman communion, was 
not many years ago one of the most successful of English 
writers ; and some of his prose works, though they did 
not deserve the extravagant eulogy once bestowed upon 
them, may survive. The essays called “ Intentions,” 
* Dorian Gray ’’—a fantastic and rather corrupt romance— 
and several plays, among which “ Lady Windermere’s 
Fan” and “A Woman of No Importance ” are the best 
known, when stripped of fatuous affectations and some 
plagiarism from Huysmans and others, are full of 
undeniable talent : “ The Ballad of Reading Gaol,” a 
painful poem that reflects the moral tortures of a 
calamitous private life, will not readily be forgotten by 
any who read it. Outrageously flattered by “smart” 
Society, the Press, and the professional exploiters of 
whatever passes for genius, Oscar Wilde lost his literary 
with his personal reputation : but the cowardly avarice 
which suppressed his name and still made money by 
his writings remains a signal illustration of the homage 
paid to vice by virtue. 
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THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 


HE Leader of the Opposition raised three import- 
ant questions in his speech on the Address on 
Thursday afternoon: the electioneering tricks of the 
Government, the publication by Mr. Chamberlain of 
private letters, and the policy of prosecuting the war in 
South Africa without offering terms of any kind to our 
enemy. The answer to the second of these complaints 
was reserved for Mr. Chamberlain, and it will be con- 
venient to discuss it first. Mr. Chamberlain defended 
himself against the criticisms of the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition and Mr. Ellis on the ground, first, that he had said 
nothing very harsh about Mr. Ellis, and, secondly, that 
what Mr. Ellis wanted was a stream of facts discredit- 
able to the British administration ; an implication that 
even if he had not himself blamed Mr. Ellis’ conduct, 
it was not because that conduct did not deserve to be 
blamed. Neither of Mr. Chamberlain’s apologies holds 
good for a single moment. Mr. Chamberlain knew very 
well what use would be made of the letter and he did 
nothing to protect Mr. Ellis from the gross mis- 
representations which followed on his publication 
of a perfectly innocent and proper communica- 
tion from a member of Parliament to a British 
subject. As for Mr. Chamberlain’s afterthought, it 
is worse than disingenuous. What Mr. Ellis asked 
for was not a “stream of facts discreditable to 
the British administration,” but a stream of facts on 
which he might question the responsible Minister at 
home, in the hope of redressing any miscarriage of 
justice that might have occurred in one of our colonies. 
Our colonial fellow-subjects were uneasy about the 
arbitrary imprisonment of certain of their fellow-citizens ; 
under martial law mistakes may be made, and are 
made, in perfectly good faith, and the only protection 
for the liberties of Englishmen and English subjects in 
a colony which is under martial law lies in the under- 
standing hitherto universally accepted that Parliament 
is entitled to question Ministers on such matters of 
administration, and that individual grievances may 
rightfully be presented for examination at Westminster. 
Mr. Ellis did no more and no less than his duty, and Mr. 
Chamberlain confided in the confusion of the public 
mind by the simultaneous publication of very different 
letters for the misunderstanding to which he deliberately 
exposed a member of Parliament whose conduct he 
had himself never misunderstood for a moment. As for 
his treatment of Sir Henry de Villiers, we are glad to 
see the Leader of the Opposition repeat his protest 
against Mr. Chamberlain’s defence of an outrageous 
impertinence to a distinguished Colonial Judge. Mr. 
Chamberlain pretends that Sir Henry de Villiers’ per- 
mission was given willingly ; he knows very well that 
the Chief Justice only consented to the publication of 
this correspondence because his refusal would have 
been misconstrued, and everybody but Mr. Chamberlain 
knows that no other public man would have dreamt of 
ever offering the Chief Justice of one of our colonies 
such an alternative. 

Mr. Balfour, who was significantly silent on the 
matter of the letters, made a defence which it is impos 
sible to take seriously of the electioneering tactics 
pursued by himself and his colleagues. He did not 
remember whether he ever made use himself of the 
historical aphorism, “ Every seat lost to the Government 
is a seat gained to the Boers”; but the aphorism was 
true, and only a hypersensitive patriot could regard it as 
offensive. When Mr. Balfour affects to be ignorant 
that Liberal candidates were freely spoken of as traitors, 


he is presuming on his character for simplicity. 
Was it not Mr. Chamberlain himself who suggested 
that a Liberal candidate in Birmingham had wrongfully 
appropriated the colours of the Union Jack, and that he 
would have been truer to his character if he had fought 
the election under the Boer flag? Mr. Balfour answers 
that he and his friends have had to encounter a good 
deal of abuse. So they have, and we are glad of it. As 
a rule there is too little rather than too much severe 
fighting in English politics, and the nation has paid 
dearly for the friendships of some of the chief political 
antagonists of our day. But it is one thing to calla 
political party on one side the friend of the privileged 
classes ; the ally of the monopolists ; the servant of the 
great interests ; and on the other the champion of public 
plunder and the enemy of social peace and order : it is 
quite another to representa politician as a traitor rejoicing 
in the humiliation of his own country and meditating 
dishonour for her flag. It would be an insult to Mr. 
Balfour to suggest that he cannot see the distinction. 


But these matters, important as they are, are of 
infinitely less importance at this moment than the third 
grave question which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
raised—the possibility of bringing the war to a conclu- 
sion. The Leader of the Opposition was extremely 
moderate in his tone, and repudiated, as we think very 
rightly, the indiscriminate charges that have been levelled 
at British officers. But he insisted on the necessity of 
averting by any means in the Government’s power the 
further accumulation of hatred and racial passion which 
the devastation of the two States is so rapidly heaping 
up for us, and he argued that a proclamation might well 
be issued, guaranteeing their homesteads and the ulti- 
mate enjoyment of the rights of self-government to the 
Boers, whether in the field or in our prisons. Mr. 
Balfour’s reply was tantamount to a non possumus. The 
only prospect of peace, in his judgment, lies in the 
recognition by the Boer leaders that patriotism 
demands their “ unconditional surrender.” It is a 
prospect which has no hope for us. Brave men, 
who have sacrificed their homes and their families in 
a despairing struggle, sustained by nothing else than the 
admiration of “the saluting world,’ and the divine, 
unconquerable hope of patriotism, the Boer Generals 
prize their freedom to fight and die for their country 
more highly than a peace purchased on terms which it 
is humiliating to them to accept and an indignity to our- 
selves to offer. Mr. Balfour talks of “ military usages” 
as though they covered Lord Roberts’ proclamation for 
punishing damage to the railway, and he talks of 
“ guerrilla warfare” as though the enemy’s force consisted 
merely of irregulars for whom any treatment was good 
enough. No wonder that a Government which does 
not even know the meaning of military terms can think 
only of “ unconditional surrender.” Mr. Balfour’s pious 
hope that after a necessary interval self-government will 
be given to the new colonies will not hasten by a single 
hour the submission of a single soldier. But Mr. Balfour 
is sensible of the evils in which the prolongation of the 
war involves South Africa. Why should negotiations not 
be opened up with General Botha? Why should the 
Government not make use of the loyalty and the tact of 
some South African like Sir Henry de Villiers (who 
represented Cape Colony at the Ottawa Conference) for 
the purpose of communicating with the leaders of the 
Boers? We have offered victims enough to the false 
pride which has driven the Government along its object- 
less and disastrous course, without adding to our sacrifices 
all the resourcez of the Boer States and the last lingering 
hope of peace and friendship in that unhappy continent. 
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THE MILITARY SITUATION, 


Il. 


N the past week there have been two operations, 
l each of them conducted on a considerable scale, 
and standing out from the general details of small 
skirmishes which form the usual news from the seat of 
war. These two actions are those of Paget at Bronk- 
horst Spruit and of General Knox upon the Bethulie 
Road—within a stone’s throw, so to speak, of the colonial 
border. 

These two actions, representing as they do two 
types within which may be included all that is likely to 
occur within the immediate future of the war, can be 
used as illustrations of our present position in the 
campaign; and if we choose to recognise the facts 
instead of contenting ourselves with futile self-praise, 
the conclusions to be drawn from either battle (though 
neither is worthy of that name) are of the very first 
practical importance in the formation of a judgment 
upon the future chances of the war. 

General Paget’s troops were collected in one of 
those large bodies which we mass at more or less 
regular intervals upon the railway lines. It is remark- 
able that we have not a single garrison of respectable 
size in any place off the railway, and the large number 
of troops of which General Paget could dispose 
sufficiently explains how the efficient remainder of our 
great army is accumulated upon these single lines. 
This garrison was attacked by the Boers in forces some- 
what inferior to our own (reported by our own Generals 
as no more than 2,500) and notably inferior in field 
artillery, of which they could bring into line but a 
single battery. There can have been but one object in 
the Boer attack ; it must have been an attempt to break 
for some considerable time our main line of communi- 
cation east of Pretoria. It is very evident that the 
Boers had— 

1. Cut off the communication between General 
Paget and the line east of him ; 

2. Informed themselves thoroughly of the length ot 
time for which they might depend upon being unmolested 
by further reinforcements during the attack. 

The attack failed, though it was carried on with the 
greatest determination during four days. It was found 
impossible, however, to inflict any serious blow upon 
the aggressors. Two battalions appear to have got 
upon the enemy’s right flank and to have prepared a 
bayonet charge, but this counter attack of ours was 
beaten back and the Yorkshiremen especially suffered 
severely. This failure left the Boer main positions 
intact. On the evening of the fourth day, and during 
the night of November 30th, the whole of this large 
Boer force retired with all their guns and ammunition 
and there was no attempt to follow them. The really 
extraordinary phrase of the official despatch calls such 
a pursuit “ impossible.” 

It is remarkable that in every one of these defensive 
actions for the last two months the “impossibility ” of 
pursuit has been so much insisted upon. The only 
conclusion to be drawn from the meagre reports allowed 
us of this action is that one of the most considerable of 
our railway garrisons managed, after four days’ hard 
fighting, to maintain its position; was compelled 
strictly to the defensive, and found it impossible to 
damage its opponents or to prevent their further 
aggression in another spot. Fifty such actions might 
be fought without advancing our cause in the least ; for 


successful defence in warfare means nothing unless it 
can be followed sooner or later by the offensive. 

The second action of which we spoke was General 
Knox’s running fight against De Wet in what is sup- 
posed to have been, and may yet prove to be, that 
leader’s march upon Cape Colony. These actions offer 
us an example of our offensive possibilities. Knox 
marched against De Wet with three objects—to capture 
or destroy his force, to release his prisoners, or at least 
to prevent his invasion of the colony. So far he has 
failed in the first two of these objects, and has succeeded 
in the third to the extent of deflecting the main line of 
De Wet’s operations eastward, though he has not driven 
that leader any further from the boundary of the colony, 
nor established a barrier between him and it. He has 
not so much as caught sight of De Wet’s main body, he 
has even let slip a large convoy guarded by a handful of 
men, and his last reports deal with a few insignificant 
skirmishes only. 

There was little doubt that if a regular force of the 
size that General Knox commands could make De Wet 
stand that General would be defeated. He is hopelessly 
inferior in artillery, hampered with many prisoners and 
has no regular base. The cause of our failure is, of 
course, that lack of mobility which has been our curse 
throughout the campaign and which, if it is not 
remedied, bids fair to make the war interminable. 
It is customary to speak of this lack of mobility as 
something merely relative. The Boers, we are told, 
being all mounted, can always escape from regular 
European troops, Their lack of infantry, which saved 
us in the first reverses, is represented as a unique and 
unforeseen advantage, and we are gravely told that such 
an army as the German, for instance, would find it as 
impossible as we find it to achieve our task against 
these horsemen. This contention, thoroughly as it has 
been indoctrinated into the mind of the public, is as 
ludicrous as it is dangerous. Against a mounted enemy 
there exist, in a fully equipped army, for the 
purposes of pursuit or of envelopment, cavalry and horse 
artillery. How comes it that the Boers, being hampered 
always with field guns and sometimes with heavy siege 
guns, invariably save their pieces? It is because any 
army of ours, taken as a whole, has the lowest possible 
standard of mobility. If the cavalry succeed in 
making a dash the infantry cannot properly support 
them in the forty-eight hours, and they are left “in the 
air.” 

Under such exceptional circumstances, as, for 
instance, Roberts’ push on to Bloemfontein, the 
infantry, sometimes carrying nothing and always carry- 
ing less than any European soldier, are decimated by 
the experience. Every example of rapid movement in 
this war has been followed by exhaustion, and we make 
no doubt that the true explanation of Roberts’ extra- 
ordinary inaction for the two months when he left open 
the Ladybrand road was the sheer impossibility of 
moving his unmounted men, 

Whether we can correct this defect in the actual 
course of a campaign is more than doubtful. The silly 
talk of mounting all the men whom we use against the 
enemy is hardly worth mentioning. Horses mean forage, 
forage means continual convoys, and, in a word, to 
increase the mounted proportion of any Jarge force is 
to hamper its mobility very seriously indeed. But after 
the campaign is over surely the very first of the prac- 
tical applications of the lessons it has taught us should 
be the increase of the mobility of our infantry. In 
some way or other we must produce a foot soldier 
capable of carrying in other than tropical climates a 
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load of between forty and fifty pounds, and capable of 
marching in such order at least as far as a German regi- 
ment and with the same guarantee against exhaustion. 
This can only be done by continual practice. The 
French mount guard under such a load. The Germans 
make a yearly practice of testing the capacity of each 
battalion in a command for forced marching, and report 
upon its performance. In both armies the recruit is 
carefully trained, day by day, to carry from a lighter to 
a heavier weight until at last he finds himself accus- 
tomed to the full standard. When we consider the 
marching powers of Wellington’s men, under a Spanish 
sun and carrying a heavier pack than the enemy did, 
there seems no reason why their descendants should 
not relearn those lessons of endurance upon which 
mobility and therefore success depend. But these 
results will not be achieved by the modern official habit 
of showing perpetual uncritical optimism in everything 
that concerns the private soldier. 





ENGLAND, GERMANY AND MR. KRUGER. 


T is nearly five years since the German Emperor sent 

a telegram to the President of the South African 
Republic, congratulating the Transvaal burghers upon 
their victory over the band of half-hearted marauders 
who had hoped to snatch their country from them 
without fighting. There were Englishmen among the 
band, and a large part of the English Press talked 
hysterically about the famous message, as if it had been 
meant to show exaltation at a disaster toour arms. The 
Emperor was, moreover, the Queen’s grandson and an 
English admiral, and several newspapers in this country 
had been trying to accustom the English public to the 
phrase, “ Britain’s friend and ally, the Kaiser,” though 
we do not know that it had yet been publicly para- 
phrased by any member of our Government. In 
proportion to the disappointment, there was great 
indignation against William II. for a certain time; his 
visits to the English Court were even judiciously sus- 
pended, and as lately as the Diamond Jubilee some 
people feared that the London crowds might hiss his 
Majesty’s delegates in the street; a few believed they 
did. But the English temper is not rancorous; we find 
it hard to nurse a grudge, even when it rests upon a 
misunderstanding, as in this instance. Much has 
happened, too, since then ; and a great part of the people 
has been prepared, any time this last twelvemonth, at 
least, to applaud the friendliest allusions to the German 
Emperor as well as to the German nation, in the Press 
or on public occasions, though hardly, perhaps, to 
admire the “sturdy beggar” attitude of importunate 
cadging for his protection which seemed appropriate to 
the nimblest of Colonial Secretaries. 

With rare dramatic propriety the Emperor has just 
taken the same means to conciliate the few cross- 
grained and implacable Englishmen who still felt any 
grievance against him, as he formerly used with the 
opposite effect. He has caused another telegram to be 
sent to Mr. Kruger intimating that his Majesty’s arrange- 
ments make it impossible for him to receive the Presi- 
dent at this juncture in Berlin. The whole of the 
English Press has welcomed this news, and we are 
happy to associate ourselves with the expression of 
nationai gratitude on the occasion. If William II. had 
received Mr. Kruger we believe the cause of peace 
would not have been furthered by a mere demonstra- 


tion of friendship with the weaker of the two belligerent 
Powers; and if the demonstration had been fol- 
lowed by something more practical, by any interference 
on the part of Germany with the struggle still in 
progress, it is likely that this country, having long since 
refused—unwisely refused, as we believe—to resort to 
arbitration when no external pressure was put upon us 
to induce us to adjust our differences with the Transvaal 
by that means, it is likely that the English nation 
would have answered a great Power, our equal, whose 
intervention (if not meaningless) might easily be 
supposed to convey a menace, with at least as much 
firmness as was displayed in dealing with Mr. Kruger 
directly. 

The German Emperor now figures, in the minds of 
many of the persons who direct public opinion here, as 
a penitent. He has receded and recanted, has shown 
that he begins to set a juster value upon the friendship 
of England, and has atoned by a well-merited rebuke to 
an importunate old man for a few hasty words launched 
in a moment of folly or ill-humour. We think this is a 
gross and a very dangerous mistake, but a natural one, 
because the German Emperor has always encouraged 
that view of his character which it supposes. He 
delights to be thought a creature of impulse; and 
so perhaps he is; but it is not to be imagined that 
German foreign policy depends much upon his moods, 
Like that of most Great Powers, it is imposed by the 
general condition of Europe, and is, therefore, slow to 
change. Whatever inconsistency there may be between 
the Emperor’s first and last telegrams to President 
Kruger is superficial. We know nothing of his per- 
sonal sympathies in this conflict: possibly they agree 
with his people’s, possibly they are coloured by dynastic 
ties. But the German Emperor is, above all else, a 
German patriot ; as such he can hardly have failed to 
see that the interest of his country did not lie in 
attempting to avert or to cut short a war which, while 
it lasts, must preoccupy and paralyse its greatest com- 
mercial rival, but in exploiting a certain uneasiness 
inspired by the demonstrative German friendship for 
the Transvaal. The Germans owe more than one solid 
national advantage to this war and to their Sovereign’s 
apparently equivocal diplomacy. The longer it is pro- 
tracted, the more they stand to gain ; and it is unneces- 
sary to speculate about secret clauses to understand that 
non-intervention—so long as we talk about the uncon- 
ditional surrender of the Republicans—is their best 
policy. 

The contrast between the new attitude of William II. 
and the enthusiasm of his people in favour of Mr. Kruger 
and the Boers is undgubtedly striking. Having ardently 
embraced the cause of the Republics, the mass of the 
German nation is at a loss to appreciate the motives of 
its ruler, and in spite of the Imperial wet-blanket the 
crowds still acclaimed the exile at Cologne with an 
almost embarrassing exuberance. The opportunity to 
demonstrate anew the advantages of monarchy has not 
been wasted on certain of our contemporaries, who, 
while they pitied M. Loubet and his Cabinet, rejoiced 
with pedagogic stupidity that a “salutary lesson” 
should have been read both to Mr. Kruger and to the 
French people. From another point of view there is 
reason to congratulate the French President. He has 
been able to exhibit the rare spectacle of a Government 
united with the governed in the expression of a generous 
sentiment, and not more conscious than they are of the 
obligations of neutrality. France, like Germany and 
other Great Powers, has everything to gain by this war, 
which weakens a powerful rival so inevitably ; but her 
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colonial and commercial ambitions are more moderate, 
and her rulers have nothing to buy at the expense of a 
volle-face Which the French nation would have bitterly 
resented. 





ON KNIGHTLOW HILL. 
A CELEBRATION OF MARTINMAS, 


HE half-hour just previous to sunrise in mid- 
November is not exactly the time one would 
choose, for the pleasure of the thing, to be up and about 
in the tields and lanes of Warwickshire, or any other 
shire of the island. When, therefore, I left the Shoulder 
of Mutton Inn of Stretton-on-Dunsmore at 6 a.m. on 
November the 12th for the famous mound of Knightlow, 
half a mile or so to the north of the village, to attend 
the ceremony of “the Wroth Silver’ payment, I 
expected anything rather than a crowd of sightseers as 
well as the condemned representatives of the various 
parishes interested in these payments. The morning 
was dreary, with a drizzle. I had tossed in an indescrib- 
able bed, the discomforts of which were, to some extent, 
cancelled by the amiability of the hostess in rising to 
make buttered toast and tea at this unhallowed hour for 
her inquisitive guest. And it was still drizzling in a way 
that reminded me of the slatternliness of my _ bed- 
chamber when I stepped into the half-light outside. A 
few paces northwards, however, and a pallid fire-tlash 
in the east told of the breaking day. I hurried. It 
would never do to be too late after such a purgatorial 
attempt to make a respectable beginning. 

But heavens ! what disenchantment was my portion 
when I reached the old coach-road to London, where 
the inn of the Dun Cow stands bleakly, serenaded night 
and day by the music of the telegraph wires. Coventry, 
the nearest place of size, is six miles distant. The 
horizon was bounded by lines of woods. The surround- 
ings were rural absolutely. Yet here, at the inn, were 
dog-carts by the half-dozen, carriages and even hotel 
omnibuses. Rosy-cheeked men and boys, women and 
girls and one stolid policeman made a black clot ona 
green hillock in a meadow alongside the road, a few 
minutes’ walk farther on. Resting against the hedge 
were quite a score of cycles. Others came speeding to 
the scene. A motor, with goodly cargo, also climbed 
up. I had expected a grave, dry ceremony, such as 
demanded a corrective like rum and milk, the historic 
Knightlow beverage ; and I found a picnic party. 

On the top of the mound, closely invested four or 
five deep by the crowd, stands the sandstone socket of 
the old cross, We may assume, without much audacity, 
that the cross dates from the days of Canute. This 
tributary custom is not much, if any, younger than the 
cross. Why such an awkward hour was selected by 
the lord of the manor in the eleventh century for the 
inconvenience of his tenants no one nowadays knows. 
The custom is preserved and the hour also. 

Meanwhile, the flush in the east grew decidedly 
interesting and the drizzle paused. If the ladies in 
macintoshes and the barricade of hale Warwickshire 
farmers and energetic tourists had parted to the eastward, 
the worn basin-shaped stump of the cross might have 
caught a little of the heavenly glow. But they pressed 
the closer as the tokens of the day became more reful- 
gent. The lay part of the crowd was rather ribald in its 
comments on this mellow survival of pre-Norman times. 
It joked and joked and smoked its pipe. The red-faced 
constable who stood picturesquely by the stone was an 
inevitable butt. One wondered about his prototype in 
the days of Canute, when it was quite possible for the 
defaulting parish on Martinmas Day to find in the 
Warwickshire forests the proper kind of forfeiture bull— 


white, with a red nose and ears. .In a.p. 1900 this 
county constable seemed a very fair substitute for the 
mythological bull, at least as touchinghis nose and ears, 
With his hands to his sides and his stalwart thumbs 
stuck out like the policeman of melodrama he surren- 
dered to his fate. I do not doubt he was the most 
relieved person in the assemblage when the Lord 
President of the occasion, the steward of the Duke of 
Buccleuch, came smiling up the mound with official 
papers in his hand. 

Some of us now drew breath and prepared for a 
rather dry antiquarian history of the Knightlow wroth 
silver. Out of question it was a fine subject to worry at 
with the aid of black-letter books and the faint echoes 
of such oral traditions as have come down to us amid 
the oaks and hollies of the Warwickshire woodlands. 
The Duke’s steward might have elaborated the matter 
with a dissertation about the very mound itself on which 
the cross was erected. It has an air of artificiality and 
may indeed be one of a series, ascribed to the Ancient 

3ritons, which dot the Roman Fosse Road hereabouts 

from north to south. If it had been a summer’s morning, 
instead of mid-November, we could all have settled 
down comfortably on camp-stools on the grass for an 
instructive hour. But in the circumstances, by no 
means ; for the radiant red in the east had gone, and 
more drizzle seemed about to descend. 

Our friend was admirably brief. He read the 
notice for A.D. 1900, demanding in the name of the 
Duke, as lord of the manor, payment of certain dues 
from certain parishes, and proclaimed that in default of 
such payment there would be a fine of “ twenty shillings 
for every penny, or the forfeiture of a white bull with a 
red nose and red ears.” The murmur of applause which 
followed encouraged the representative of the first 
parish on the list to step forward. He was asked for 
one penny—not a silver one either, It was produced 
and cast into the basin of the cross. The crowd cheered. 
As the other parishes were named their tribute also was 
thrown into the trough. The amounts ranged from the 
mere penny to two shillings and threepence halfpenny. 
There was not a single backsliding parish. One or two 
of the countrymen who pushed to the tront to do their 
duty looked as if they did not quite like the facetious 
remarks of the bystanders. They belonged to the times 
when strangers did not turn up on Martinmas morning to 
make gentle mqck of the embalmed custom, So recently 
as ten years ago you might have found a mere twelve or 
twenty outsiders gathered round the cross. It must 
have been trying to the stolid yeoman, with not a particle 
of humour in his soul, to be greeted by the cry of “Two 
pints o’ ale, please!” as he responds to the demand of 
fourpence on the behalf of Ais parisa. 

But in justice to these representatives of the 
Knightlow Hundred it may be said that they bore 
their prominence on the whole with a very judicious 
sense of the fact that they were actors in a sort of 
mystery play for the amusement of the public. There 
was no defaulting parish. One could feel rather sorry. 
It would be a far-and-wide proclamation of the Knightlow 
wroth silver ceremony if Long Itchington or Birding- 
bury found itself compelled to advertise in the 
Daily Mail for a white bull with red ears and red nose, 
in the event of the Duke of Buccleuch declining to 
accommodate the parish with the alternative pecuniary 
forfeit. 

Anciently it was the custom on payment of the dues 
to walk thrice round the cross and then murmur “ Wroth 
money!” as the pence were dropped into the cavity. 
The ceremony is now shorn ot this little detail. 
Thanks to the crowd, the respective parishes have to be 
content almost to make pot shots with their coppers at 
the basin. This year a somewhat shy bailiff stood ready 
to check each amount and finally scoop out the total 
accumulation. <A fragment of newspaper lay convenient 
to hand. It had already wiped out the stone for the 
annual ceremony. It might serve ultimately for a 
cash bag. 
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In less than half-an-hour all the dues were paid. 
I confess I expected the function to be prolonged, but 
for the moment I forgot the breakfast at the Dun Cow, 
which was to consecrate the wroth silver business with 
final English appropriateness. As the officials drew oft 
smiling, the crowd thinned to allow the outsiders to 
peep at the old stone. There was something about this 
movement which suggested an early interment ; but it 
grated mildly on our morning spirits when one of the 
company begged to be led to the front for a last look, 
that he might throw a flower into the grave. 

The breakfast itself was an agreeable surprise. 
Many of us were here in fond reliance upon the Duke’s 
hospitality. That was made plain by the conversation 
outside the little inn—‘Shall you stop for it, Joe?” 
“Why, certainly; it isn’t often I get the chance of a 
free meal, old man.” Certain rustics were here in 
their Sabbath garments with kindred aspirations 
brightly written on their tanned faces. As a prelimi- 
nary, there was a lively squeeze to the bar for the 
glasses of rum and milk (hot) which were distributed to 
all comers. Those might pay who pleased. The more 
gentle section of the crowd held aloof, though there 
were pretty faces outside which would not have been 
marred by this seasonable comfort. 

But alas! when we fought our way to seats in the 
long room (with lighted lamps to its walls) and every 
possible yard of space was occupied, disappointment 
came upon the impecunious. The Duke of Buccleuch 
failed them. His steward, genial as the scene over which 
he still presided, regretted that there were funds for 
the entertainment only of those who had an inherited 
right to the feast. Had there been thirty only, it might 
have been different ; but could his Grace be required 
in these days to feed nearly ninety unintroduced claimants 
upon his munificence ? For my part, I felt better after 
that, and there were others like me. We ate our cold 
roast beef, cold ham and thick-cut bread and _ butter 
with honest appetite now. As “colts” (participants for 
the first time in the Knightlow revel) we were charged 
eighteenpence a piece, others a mere shilling ; only 
the representatives of the Hundred nothing at all. By 
and by we got to speeches and cheese-cakes, with long 
clay pipes and strong tobacco, followed by more rum 
and milk, and yet more rum and milk still. At this 
stage, too, there were songs and music. 

By nine o'clock all was over and the Knightlow 
Hill ceremony for 1g0oo had become history. But for 
the drizzle which had returned upon us, we should have 
liked to hunt the deer or the wild hog in Arden, or 
thereabouts, as the Thanes in the days of Canute may 
have done after pocketing their silver wroth pence. 
But in these days we catch trains or motor cars instead. 


C. E. 





THE PROCLAMATION OF MILNERIAN 
INFALLIBILITY. 


LEADING ARTICLE. FROM THE Times, Dec. STH, 1905. 


(Communicated by the Proleptic Press-Cutling Agency.) 


¥ 7 E have to record to-day the triumiphant com- 
VV pletion of a ceremony which will be memor- 
able to all future ages as having definitely established 
the unity of the British Empire by giving it, as an 
addition to its monarch, an official mouthpiece, whose 
dicta on all controversies and questions affecting the 
varied life of the race must henceforth be accepted as 
final and without appeal. Yesterday, amid the salvoes 
of cannon, the strains of the National Anthem proceeding 
from a thousand military bands, and the frenzied 
enthusiasm of the vast assemblage gathered together in 


Hyde Park, it was tormally proclaimed by Garter King- 
at-Arms that— 

“In virtue of the resolution of the Pan-Britannic Congress 
holden in Westminster, and by and with the advice of the 
Lords temporal and spiritual, we, Victoria, Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland, &c., &c., &c., do now declare and pro- 
nounce that our faithful and well-beloved Alfred Milner, Knight, 
our High Commissioner in South Africa, is henceforth exempt 
from liability to error, and we do hereby command that all our 
subjects of any rank, age, sex, size and colour whatsoever shall 
hereafter take and accept the pronouncements of the said 
Alfred Milner, whether given in the past or hereafter to 
be delivered, as infallible pronouncements on all matters stated 
in the schedule hereunto annexed. Given under our hand and 

eal at Windsor this 7th day of December in the year of our 

Lord 1905. God save the Queen.” 

We have given the words of tunis epoch-making declara- 
tion in full in order that those of our readers who were 
not present in Hyde Park yesterday may have the 
opportunity of reading and weighing the well-considered 
and beautifully chosen words in which Her Majesty, 
mindful as ever of the desires of her people, was 
graciously pleased to signify her intentions and theirs to 
the world. 

Before we pass on to consider the effect of this 
momentous declaration it may be convenient that we 
should shortly summarise the history of the movement, 
the glorious close of which was marked by yesterday's 
ceremony. Few men of British race will have forgotten 
the striking dispatch in which Sir Alfred Milner, in June, 
1go1, set forth the difficulties with which he had to con- 
tend in South Africa, then, as now, the focus of Imperial 
power :— 

“IT am faced at every turn,” he wrote, “by the fact tha 
seditious and malevolent persons of both sexes still persist in 
dissenting from the views I have communicated to your lord- 
ship and still express that dissent without consideration for the 
feelings of one who, though in himself of small importance, is 
yet the representative and vice-gerent of Her Majesty. I have 
striven to the best of my ability to carry on the government of 
these colonies ; I have fought against disloyalty in its myriad 
forms, but I am forced to declare, with a due sense of the 
weight attaching to such a declaration, that unless means can 
be devised for bringing the opinions of British subjects here 
and elsewhere more into harmony with those that I myself 
hold I shall be forced to consider whether the time has not 
come for laying down a burden which under the present condi- 
tions I am not adequate to support.” 

The response to this pathetic appeal was immediate and 
striking. It would serve no useful purpose at this 
moment to discuss the vexed question as to the 
quarter from which that response first originated. On 
the one hand Mr. Jesse Collings clams with some show 
of reason that it was Lord Birmingham whose utterances 
gave its primary impulse to this Imperial movement. 
On the other hand, Mr. Perks is equally certain that the 
germ is to be found in the celebrated address delivered 
by Lord Rosebery at the launch of the lifeboat named 
after Mr. Rudyard Kipling. We do not presume to 
decide this controversy, which may well be left to the 
calm judgment of history. Certain it is, however, that 
from every quarter of the empire resolutions in favour of 
some plan for alleviating the distress of Sir Alfred Milner 
began to pour into the Colonial Office. From this to 
the proposal that his infallibility should be declared was 
but a step. It was promptly taken by the City of 
London and other public bodies of considerable import- 
ance, not the least significant feature of the plan being 
the cordial welcome extended to it bya Liberal con- 
temporary rendered famous by its denunciation of 
Bulgarian atrocities. Nor was the devil’s advocate 
wanting. This invidious office was filled, it must be 
admitted, with perfect tact and discretion by Sir Henry 
Fowler, who, with a self-restraint somewhat rare 
amongst our public men, confined himself in the selec- 
tion of Sir Alfred’s offences to the history of the first ten 
years of his life. Such an agitation could have but one 
issue. When once the Pan-Britannic Congress had 
begun its sittings it was felt that the cause had been 
won. Empire, as Lord Rosebery has declared in 
burning words, is the evening ideal, the midnight con- 
viction, the morning dream and the waking reality of 
every true son of Britain. The empire being a great 
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truth cannot lie, and Sir Alfred Milner, the embodiment 
of empire, is equally incapable of deceit and error. The 
proposition thus started appealed to every fair mind, 
and it required only three short sittings to bring the 
Congress to the resolution which was promulgated 
yesterday in Hyde Park. 

As for the results of this historic event, they cannot 
fail to be far-reaching and of vast importance. It has 
been announced on official authority that an immediate 
attempt is to be made to communicate the gist of the 
Proclamation to Sir Alfred, whose prolonged detention 
by General De Wet in the Common Gaol of Pretoria is 
at this moment particularly a matter for regret and 
disappointment. It should, however, be sufficient for 
the Boers to note that, since they are by Sir Alfred’s 
declaration, British subjects and therefore rebels, they 
are by the same infallible authority bound to lay down 
their arms and submit. Thus a war which has over- 
taxed the capacity of our greatest Generals will be 
satisfactorily brought to a conclusion, One unfortunate 
result, and one only, remains to be stated. Sir Alfred 
once declared that the Uitlanders were helots, and they 
are therefore reduced at once to an unenviable condition 
of servitude scarcely according with their wealth and 
ambitions, Still they will have the consolation of know- 
ing that, though their chains may gall them, they are 
assured of the sympathy of all their former fellow- 
countrymen. Their station henceforth is humble, but 
they have done their part in the consolidation of the 
Empire. 





FOHANNISFEUVER (ST. JOHN'S FIRE). 


ITH the production of Fohannisfeuer (St. John’s 

Fire) Sudermann, after a silence of two years, 

has returned to the local life and atmosphere of his 
native home in North-east Prussia, to the primitive rural 
life so graphically depicted in his three best novels— 
Frau Sorge, Katzensteg, Es War. The play opens in the 
house of a well-to-do Prussian landowner in Prussian 
Lithuania, about the year 1888. The family Vogelreuter, 
his wife and daughter, “ Trude,” are assembled at the 
breakfast table—Vogelreuter, a big, burly yunker 
squire, coarse of mouth, and heavy of fist; Trude, a 
young girl of the Backfisch (or schoolroom) type. In 
the absence of Marikke, Voyelreuter’s fosterchild, the 
coffee is cold, the water smoked, the eggs are hard- 
boiled, and Trude, who has prepared the breakfast, bids 
her father not scold, for in four days she is to be married, 
and will then, of course, know better. Vogelreuter’s 
estate manager enters and informs him in a whisper 
that the “ Wesskalnene ” (a vagabond Lithuanian peasant 
woman) has again been seen about the estate. Sup- 
pressing a start, Vogelreuter bids him have her watched, 
and, on the entry of George—Trude’s fiancé—the 
family gaily resume breakfast. A young girl of about 
twenty, Marikke, called Heimchen (little housewife ; 
from her homely disposition), now enters and announces 
the visit of the new curate, who, with many bows 
and apologies, shuffles into the room. A delightful 
scene in Sudermann’s best style follows. Schnapps, 
&c., are served ; and the curate, asking for a second 
glass, relates how his frockcoat procured him his 
situation. They were four penniless candidates, he 
explains, without a frockcoat between them, and the day 
of examination impending. But he, having laid by a 
few pounds, went to the tailor and ordered one frock- 
coat suitable for all four. And when, some weeks after- 
wards, a curate’s vacancy was announced somewhere in 
the North, his three friends unanimously decided that 
he, as the donor of the coat, should have the place. 
“So here I am, but don’t feel half so pious as I look.” 
At once the family’s sympathies are won, and Vogelreuter 
willingly assents to the new curate preaching the 


wedding sermon, since the old pastor, who is upwards 
of eighty, is unable to quit his bed. Then the bluff 
squire relates that, when driving across the snow one 
stormy night during the famine year of 1867, the horses 
shied at the prostrate form of a woman with a little baby 
in her arms, and how that, seeing that they had then no 
child of their own, they had regarded it as a gift from 
Heaven, and had brought it home, and adopted it, and 
called it Marikke. The woman, a Lithuanian peasant, 
was given a sum of money never to return, but 
reappeared from time to time at the gate soliciting 
hush-money. 


George and Marikke are now left alone. Marikke, 
returning George a pocket-book containing love sonnets 
written to her four years ago, which he had ever since 
lost, bids him be more careful. Trude might have found 
it. No, she has not read them, but will he do her a 
favour ? 

A Lithuanian beggar woman accosied her the pre- 
vious night, addressing her as daughter. She knows it 
is her mother ; she must see her, speak with her, lay 
her head, if only for a moment, on her mother’s bosom ; 
he must help her. George hesitates, alleges she is 
dreaming. But Marikke insists. “ 1 am a child born in 
sorrow,” she cries; “but even I should like to know 
what a mother’s touch is, if only a beggar woman's.” 
In her excitement Marikke betrays her knowledge of 
the love sonnets and the fact that George had once loved 
her. Overcome with emotion, George, for he still loves 
her, reluctantly consents. 

In the second act George, who ever since his 
father’s suicide has from boyhood been brought up in 
his uncle’s house, announces to his uncle that he is now 
in an independent position. He wishes to stand alone, 
to be beholden to nobody, and must decline, on his 
marriage with Trude, to accept his uncle’s proffered 
dowry. Vogelreuter storms and raves, accuses George 
of ingratitude, and finally blurts out that it was he who 
paid his father’s debts and saved the family name. But 
George remains firm and refuses to touch the marriage 
portion. And now the family are all absent and George, 
chafing under the conflicting passions of gratitude to 
and hatred of his uncle, unburdens his sorrows to 
Marikke. ‘I, too, ama child of sorrow, I wish to rule 
and only serve.’ But Marikke has only thoughts for 
her mother and George, mindful of his promise, secretly 
introduces into the room the Lithuanian beggar woman, 
Marikke’s mother. Gliding stealthily through the 
apartment, the Wesskalnene grovels at the feet of her 
daughter, kissing and slobbering her gown. “ Little 
daughier, give me schnapps,” she cries. Speech- 
less with shame and fear Marikke complies, and 
the Wesskalnene, hastily snatching up some _ rich 
embroidery work lying on the table, and, concealing it 
under her shawl, makes for the door. But in her hurry 
the stolen goods fall to the ground. Marikke shrieks, 
and George hurriedly dismisses the woman with a gold 
coin. Then, laving her head on George’s shoulder, 
Marikke softly weeps, and George, stroking her hair, 
declares to her his love. ‘“ We understand each other ; 
we two belong to each other.” The third act is the 
evening of St. John’s Day—Midsummer Day—when, 
according to an obscure heathen custom still kept up in 
certain parts of Germany, bontires are lighted on the 
hills, and the village maidens leap through the tlames to 
obtain a husband, and the men drink to the old heathen 
deity. The family are assembled awaiting the lighting 
of the fires, and the curate holds forth in celebration ot 
the occasion. Distant shouts and the red glare of the 
flames announce their kindling. George proposes a 
toast :— 

“Once in the year, he exclaims, St. John’s fires are lighted 
and flare up in token of liberty. And the witches, astride their 
broomsticks, speed through the air to the heights on the 
Blocksberg, and in our hearts awaken heathen desires—desires 
unattainable in this world. To-night is a free night; those 
flames are the ghosts of the desires we have stifled or have 
suffered to escape us—burning in mad chaos which is the 
heathen in us. 1 drink to the old heathen flames.” 
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Marikke alone drinks with him. The party sally out to 
see the bonfire, but the curate lingers behind, and 
declares his love for Marikke. Thinking it a possible 
haven in which to drown her love for George, she tinally 
consents. The family return and repair to bed. George 
and Marikke are alone. Marikke is to leave by the mid- 
night train for Konigsberg to see that everything is in 
order for the bridal pair on the morrow. George is to 
accompany her to the station. They have an hour to 
wait. Marikke announces her engagement. In a moment 
George realises all that she is to him. The tension is 
snapped. Throwing restraint aside he bitterly reproaches 
her tor her rejection of him four years ago. “ Had I 
then known what vour love sonnets have since taught 
me,” she replies, ‘* I should not have repulsed you.” 

Holding her in his arms, in passionate words George 
pours forth his love. “ Yes, George,” she answers, “ T am 
tame now ; | would eat out of your hand.” The far-off 
screech of a railway whistle recalls them to conscious- 
ness. “ The train comes, George, what shall we do?” 
* Do ?” comes the soft answer, * we will wait here quite 
still till the next train leaves at four.” Amid passionate 
kisses George invokes St. John’s Fires which shall be 
kindled a thousand times over. 

Then Marikke :—‘‘ Do not kiss me, George. I will 
kiss you. I will bear everything. My mother steals, I 
steal too es 

The morrow, the fourth act, is the bridal day, an 
hour before the marriage ceremony. Marikke, all the 
emotions of the past night welling up within her, rejects 
the curate, whom she can never love. George, struggling 
with his inner conscience, bids Marikke tly with him, 
proposes marriage, confession to the uncle, death. But 
Marikke wavers. “ You are too hard,” she pleads, “ you 
would repent and we should be miserable.” The mufiled 
ery of a woman's voice is heard. Marikke recognises 
her mother’s voice. No, she is determined now ; George 
will be happy with Trude. She, the child of sorrow, 
must suffer, She will make her way in the world 
alone ; lite will not be wholly empty for her. St. John’s 
Fires were not kindled in vain. 

The bride enters, followed by her father and 
mother. Turning silently from his mistress of the night 
before, George gives Trude his arm, and the burly Squire 
bustles the bridal pair out of the room. As the curtain 
falls Marikke is seen motionless, a handkerchief stuffed 
between her teeth. 

Such, in brief outline, is Sudermann’s latest produc- 
tion, which, with all its merits, literary and artistic, 
cannot be pronounced other than a poor and unsatis- 
factory play. Lacking in climax, the first part belies 
the second, and the interest of the play lies really in 
its sequel. The intention of the author to depict the 
inner contlicts of the good and evil in man is clear, but 
it never explains itself ; nor are the motives which deter- 
mine the hero’s conduct either intelligible or consistent. 
Both hero and heroine are somewhat wild natures, 
children born of sorrow ; both are harboured under the 
same roof, and both equally chafe under the same 
irony of fate. In thus severing these two natures born 
of the same destiny, plighted, as it were, by the elective 
affinity of condition and circumstance, Sudermann has 
deliberately sacrificed dramatic affect to the exigencies 
of a bald unconvincing materialism. What might have 
been a highly dramatic, a happy, or an intelligible 
ending—for all three are obviously possible—here 
becomes crude, unintelligible platitude. Depicted asa 
man of unbending will, self-seeking and independent, it 
is almost inconceivable that George should, on his 
wedding eve, yield toa momentary impulse of passion 
and self-forgetfulness, or that having done so with the 
girl he loved, and knew that he loved, he should cast 
her oft from a morbid sense of jejune convention to marry 
a girl whom he knew that he could never love. A word 
to the uncle, a few tears from Trude, and all had been 
well. As it is his conduct is motiveless, weak, and 
odious. What with two such generous and impulsive 
natures must almost inevitably have led to tragedy, to 


climax, relapses into trite and cynical antithesis. On 
the stage its effect is disastrous, almost ludicrous in 
its repulsiveness. One could have wished it had been 
the prologue, for the lives of George and Marikke are 
assuredly but beginning. But, casuistry apart, the play 
offends too from a sense of irrational inconsequence, 
The why and wherefore of any single action is never 
apparent. ‘The love scenes are too long, too discursive ; 
the interest flags. In his love of realism and microscopic 
attention to detail the author seems to have scorned the 
exigencies of the stage and of stage effect. The 
continual interruptions at moments of tension, the 
coarseness of Vogelreuter’s speech, the frequent raison- 
nements of the inner man, all very true to lite, no doubt, 
and excellent in a novel, are depressing on the stage, 
where exact psychological portraiture can never be the 
dominant note. ‘Thus the best characters are incidental. 
In the delineation of the local curate, with his drollness 
of manner and speech, his quaint frankness, his broad 
brogue and kindly nature, Sudermann is seen at his best. 
There are exquisite touches illuminating that rough 
North German life which Sudermann knows so well, 
and in the description of which he is an acknowledged 
master. 

In a few words he reveals to us the old bed- 
ridden pastor exacting more sugar in the wine presented 
him by the local gentry, and almost equally admirable 
is the character of the old nurse, with her tearful 
solicitude for the bride and insistence that real sea fish 
should form part of the wedding breakfast. In the 
dour Yunker, too, we have a portrait vibrating with the 
nerve and pulse of life. The meeting of Marikke with 
her mother, on the other hand, is factitious in sentiment, 
and borders on the grotesque. Impetuous, generous, 
attractive, lovable, Marikke is : of the leading characters, 
by far the most interesting and sustained. But with all 
its merits as a psychologic novel, as a play Si. Foln's 
Fire is tiresome, repulsive, and unconvincing. 


A. F. H. 





MORE IRISH ECONOMICS. 


( NE rarely looks to the chairman’s address at a 

sharcholders’ meeting for the exposition of sound 
economic principles, but Mr. James McCann, M.P., 
furnished a notable exception at the recent meeting of 
the Irish Grand Canal Company. Mr. McCann, it may 
be observed, is a type of Nationalist whom the English 
friends of Ireland wish to see more frequently re pre- 
sented. He is a stockbroker of the old-fashioned sort 
who keeps clear of “ booms” and _ bases his readings of 
the Money Market on scientific economics. He is at 
the same time a devout Roman Catholic, a clear-headed 
man of business and an ingrained discounter of political 
platiorm talk. If we remember rightly, it was by his 
financial management that the Grand Canal was made 
to pay its way. He considers that this great medium of 
transport is capable of serving as a barometer of the 
real Irish Question, and that the economic principles 
which must guide the first are the only sources from 
which a solution of the second may be derived. He 
points out that more than half the Irish trouble arises 
from the fact that most of the Irish population 
have absolutely no reserve fund in cash or any- 
thing else, so that the advent of a rainy day 
always produces a crisis and a crash. Then the 
means of transport are regulated on lines adapted 
from the methods of England, where reserve funds 
direct and indirect are numerous, and where the rail- 
ways and canals can be maintained out of the traffic of 
manufacturers and mineowners’ merchants, without con- 
sidering the farmer, who in Ireland is ultimately the only 
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customer. For instance, the six farthings per ton per 
mile paid for carriage of agricultural produce in England 
or Ireland only cripples one industry in the former, but 
taxes the whole means of livelihood in the latter ; since 
the experience of flourishing agricultural centres on the 
Continent shows that from two to three farthings is all 
that such trade can stand, and American and Canadian 
rates are less than one farthing. To show that these 
conditions are not a disguised agrarian bonus, Mr. 
McCann mentions that the Prussian and Belgian State 
railways working at these low rates yet yield handsome 
profits to their exchequers. Then, again, the low 
through rates given to foreign goods, which are very 
useful in bringing raw material and food to the busy 
centres of England, but in non-industrial Ireland they 
give a great advantage to food stuffs in competition with 
the only native products. Another result of this trans- 
port rating is that Ireland is passing very quickly from 
an arable to a grazing country, since the carriage of live 
stock, according to English precedents, is, in proportion 
to its value, only one-seventh of the carriage of corn, the 
manure and seed necessary for raising it being taken into 
consideration. 

Mr. McCann then analyses with great care the state 
of population and cultivated acreage, shows that 
increased railway receipts may, contrary to the stock 
argument, be no index of growing prosperity, but in an 
agricultural community are frequently evidence that 
more foreign produce is being carried inland tosupply the 
food which the land has failed to raise ; or that the culti- 
vators of the soil are selling to town-dealers the stocks 
which they need for the future but cannot afford to 
keep. 

In a supplementary note Mr. McCann points out 
that Ireland is the only agricultural country in the world 
which is neglecting the development of its inland water- 
ways and failing to use those already prepared. The 
country presents none of the difficulties of prolonged 
frosts or droughts which embarrass some other countries, 
and the sea-coast facilities are exceptionally good. The 
moral of this is enforced by a quotation from a recent 
report of the American Consul-General for Germany, 
where water traffic is so cheap and ubiquitous that Pro- 
tectionists complain of its neutralizing their tariffs ! 





THE DECAY OF SIERRA LEONE. 


HOSE who opposed Mr. Chamberlain's policy and 
that of his satrap Sir Frederic Cardew in Sierra 
Leone on the grounds of morality and of common-sense 
have been called sickly sentimentalists and impractical 
visionaries. When Sir David Chalmers, with all the 
weight of his authority and experience, condemned that 
policy and advocated its withdrawal he was openl 
derided by the Ministerial Press. When the late Miss 
Mary Kingsley, whose knowledge of the necessities of 
our West African possessions was far-reaching and 
whose acquaintance with the negro character enabled 
her to strike with unerring accuracy at the root of our 
administrative blunders in West Africa, protested against 
that policy, her counsels were set aside as being quite 
unreliable. Well, time brings its revenges. There has 
just been issued from the Colonial Office the Sierra 
Leone report for 1899, and notwithstanding the ingenious 
attempts which are made therein to clothe the situation 
in roseate colours, the report justifies everything that has 
been written concerning the trend of West African 
administration and finance in general and of the evil 
consequences of the Hut Tax in particular. 

Outwardly, the results shown are as follows :—Under 
the head of finance, an increase of revenue of 43 per 
cent. over 1898 and of 63 per cent. over the average of 
the preceding five years ; an increase of expenditure of 


19 per cent. over 18g8 and 33 per cent. over the average 
of the preceding five years. Under the head of trade, 
an increase in imports of 14 per cent. over 1898 ; an 
increase in exports of 15 per cent. over 1898. It is done 
so cleverly that the uninitiated in the mysteries of 
Colonial Office methods of statistical compilation might 
well be deceived. The bald statement wears quite an 
attractive look. It hopelessly breaks down, however, 
under the test of examination. 

To turn in the first place to the export trade. There 
has, it is true, been an increase of 14 per cent. over 
1898, but then the export trade of the colony for 1898 
was the lowest for ten years, consequent upon the dis- 
turbances in the Protectorate brought about by the 
enforcement of the Hut Tax, the figures being £290,991, 
as compared with £400,748 in 1897. Mr. Chamberlain, 
it will be remembered, was jubilant as to the immediate 
results likely to accrue from the Hut Tax, which we were 
told would teach the natives habits of regular industry 
and so forth. Yet so widespread has been the convulsion 
in the Protectorate, and so painfully slow are the recu- 
perative effects, that the export trade for 18g9 only shows 
a paltry increase of £45,020 over the calamitous figures 
of 1898. Sir Frederic Cardew is compelled to admit in 
the report that “a gradual decrease in the export trade 
from the year 1895 is apparent.” It is indeed, and here 
are the figures :— 


BS, scccccnsosnesercescesses sonnssceonteseeses £452,004 
TSQO n.rccccccccccccccccccccecesccccesssvccencs 449,033 
GI » ccienccscandaskcndenixcndigintnncassenseess 400,748 
WED cciicisnisnitinsdnhinnsentnistiicnrennniiees 290,991 
BORD. ccrevecenscoccecsccesddbenesosseptosstncse 330,011 


The increase in the imports for 1899 amounts to 
£83,458, the figures being £689,806, as compared with 
£606,348 in 1898. This increase is “ out of all propor- 
tion,” as the report puts it. How meagre is the 
consolation to be derived therefrom can be estimated by 
the following official admission :— 
“ A large factor in producing this abnormal increase was the 
native rising, during which the destruction of property, of 
factories and the merchandise stored in them was considerable. 
These stocks have had to be renewed, and to this is due ina 
measure the rise in imports.” 
Analysing the imports we tind an eloquent commentary 
upon modern civilisation in the statement that “ the 
demand for spirits is greatly increasing.” The figures 
are convincing. The value of spirits imported in 1899 
amounted to £34,945, against £23,639 in 1898. The 
gallonage, unfortunately is not given. The per-centage 
of increase in the customs duties collected upon spirits 
is 49 per cent. in favour of 1899, and the value of gin 
and also of rum imported from Germany in 1899 is 
considerably more than double what it was in 1898, 
Evidently the construction of railways in West Africa is 
an excellent thing for the Hamburg distillers, whose 
beneficent products will in course of time, no doubt, 
flood the hinterland as they have flooded the coast. 
The only satisfactory items in the imports are the 
increase in cottons, the increase in tobacco and in salt. 

An analysis of the export figures—which are the 
surest test of prosperity—shows more plainly than 
words can tell the extent to which the producing 
capacity of the native has been affected by the disas- 
trous Cardew-Chamberlain policy. Here are the 
quaniilies of some of the articles exported (which, be it 
remembered, represent the staple industries of the 
colony) during the last five years :— 


Palm Oil. Rice. Rubber. 
Year. Gallons. Year. Bushels. Year. Cwts 
1895 ... 356,146 ...... ee) | 1895 ... 12,765 
1896 ... 326,089 ...... 1896 ... 16,884 ...... 1896 ... 13,310 
eee”. 1897 ... 24,499 soe 1897 ... 11,058 
T8Q8 2... 54,039  ceveee 1898 ... 12,330 «seers 1898 ... 5,801 
TBQQ 200 FB,420  nrevee 1899 ... 7,374 covers 1899 ... 4,882 


The decrease in rubber is attributed, in the report, to 
the action of the French in Guinea and to the decline 
in the price of the product in Europe. The decrease in 
kernels compared with five years ago, is, happily, not so 
great, amounting only to 1,000 tons. The export of 
kola is the lowest since 1895 (not excepting 1*98), so 
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also is the export of gum copal, of hides, of ginger and 
beniseed. In short, these figures supply the most 
melancholy example of the tendency of our present 
system of administration in West Africa, with its violent 
methods, its extravagant ways and its increasing taxa- 
tion, to diminish the producing capacity of the native. 

The report proves beyond doubt or ques stion that, 
arg ge in certain cases the proportionate sterling value 

the particular export upon the European market 
oe increased (kola and gum-copal, for instance), yet 
that all along the line the nalive is producing less, and 
that is the surest symptom of decay. Side by side with 
the decay of Sierra Leone, the neighbouring colony of 
French Guinea becomes yearly more vigorous and 
virile. The transit trade between Sierra Leone and 
French Guinea is, moreover, completely dying out :— 
“The depot, or transit, trade,” says the report, “ with the 
area known as the ‘ Northern Rivers’ (Rio Nunez, Rio Pongo, 
&c.), which at one time looked to Freetown as its port of 
supply, is fast dwindling, and forcible evidence of this is given 
in the following table, showing the exports to French Guinea.” 
The table referred to shows that this trade has fallen 
from £64,288 in 1896 to £16,453 in 1899. As for the 
transit imports which Sierra Leone receives from 
French Guinea, they have fallen from £167,485 in 1896 
to £42,629 in 1898. 

But it is when we turn to the financial affairs of the 
colony that the gloomiest side of the picture presents 
itself. I willtake the revenue returns first. The increase 
of 44 per cent. on Customs dues is, as the report admits, 
“attributable to the abnormal increase” in imports 
already referred to, It is, therefore, purely a temporary 
phenomenon, and cannot last. The receipts for the 
railway also figure in the revenue—viz., £4,898 14s. 1d. 
Out of the eight remaining items of revenue there is a 
reduction on 1899 on five. On the other hand, the Hut 
Tax returns—of which more anon—for the Protectorate 
show an increase of £13,023 2s. 4d. over 1898. 

Turning to expenditure, we find a charge on 
account of Public Debt—the amount of which is not 
stated—of £6,563 6s. 3d. (an increase of £424 gs. 5d. 
over 1898) tor “further advances by Crown Agents 
pending issue of railway loan.” Railway expenditure 
accounts for £10,493 4s. 8d. Elsewhere we are told that 
from May 1st (date of the opening of the first section of 
the railway) to December 31st the actual working of the 
railway has resulted in a net lossof £44 10s. 8d., which 
nel loss does not, of course, include the “ Expenditure 
charges for interest, &c., on the capital outlay for con- 
struction.” Sir Frederic opines that these results are 
“encouraging.” It is well to be optimistic, but it needs 
a peculiar imagination to find any encouragement in 
the contemplation of these figures. Under Frontier 
Police (why not “ tax-gatherers ?’’) there is an increase 
of £5,039 3s. 5d., under “ Military Expedition” an 
increase of £1,380 6s. 8d. In addition to the charge on 
account of Public Debt for railway construction, it 
appears that the colony is saddled with another debt— 
viz., £44,766—" owing on account of the extra expendi- 
ture incurred by the Imperial Government for the Mili- 
tary Expedition into the Protectorate.” The cheerful- 
ness of the prospect is increased by the circumstance 
that at the beginning of 1899 the assets of the colony 
amounted to £15,908, and at the close of the year 
these assets find themselves changed into a liability of 
414,867. Such are the main features of this report. 
A tinal word. The revenue derived from the Hut Tax 
during the few months of 1898 in which it was collected 
amounted to £6,341 ts. od., and in 1899 to £19,364 3s. 4d., 
to obtain which the Imperial Government spent £44,766 
in military expeditions, while the upkeep of the local 
Frontier Police, created for the purpose of holding the 
country down and enforcing the tax, amounted in 1898 
to £ 20,634 3s. 7d. and in 1899 to £25,672 7s.od. There 
was also a local “military expenditure %» in 1898 of 
£884 10s. 7d. and in 1899 of £2,265 3s. 3d. The net 
result is, therefore, that to obtain a revenue of 
£6,341 1s. od, out of the Hut Tax in 1898, the Colony 


alone expended £21,518 14s. 2d.; and to obtain a 
revenue of £19,364 3s. 4d. out of the Hut Tax in 1899, 
the Colony alone spent £27,937 tos. 3d., in addition to 
which it hopes to pay off “in instalments ” the £44,766 
incurred by the Imperial Government. 

Was there ever such a monumental piece of folly ? 


M. 





FROM ABROAD, 


I, 


SIDELIGHTS FROM CAPETOWN. 


~ROM the great back country comes no sound. It 

“is a silence that might impress a_ statesman. 
When it is interrupted, as by the decision of the Malmes- 
bury people to dispense with Mr. Schreiner’s services in 
Parliament, one sees the absurdity ot the notion fostered 
by the Times that Imperialism is mz iking converts among 
the Dutch farmers. “ Bond tyranny” is the Rhodesite 
explanation of the Malmesbury incident. As there are 
less than 240 members of that organisation in the division 
and Mr. Schreiner’s voters numbered about 1,700, the 
explanation leaves something wanting. One gets hints 
of what is going on underneath. At a farm the other 
day: “It’s more than flesh and blood ought to stand,” 
said the host—a man of sixty, English-speaking, English- 
thinking, hitherto English in his way of life—as he 
pointed to a paragraph relating the landing at Port Eliza- 
beth of women and children from the Republics, and the 
escorting of them by soldiers with fixed bayonets. ‘“ But 
what can we do,” he went on; “we have no arms.” 
As we entered the house he pointed to the portrait of the 
Queen which hangs in his hall: “ Let it stay my time,” 
he said dryly, “my son can take it down when I’m 
gone.” 

If the men’s indignation is not vocal it is other- 
wise with the women. Their widespread, well-organised 
and largely-attended meetings continue, their political 
awakening is the most striking fact of the hour. On 
Saturday they held at the Paarl the first women’s political 
congress held in Africa. Two days previously the 
women’s—or rather, ladies’—auxiliary of the South 
African League, which is called the Loyal Women’s 
Guild, had held a garden-party in the grounds of one of 
the new-rich men of the Cape suburbs, at which Sir 
Alfred Milner announced the great news that all his 
bones were intact despite the hard words of his critics, 
The contrast between the surroundings of the two gather- 
ings was complete. The ladies met in the ornate garden 
of a stately house, and the talking was done by men, 
The women met in a*tield of a Paarl farm, under the 
oaks ina great natural theatre; most of them walked 
long distances or came in the farm-carts,a few of the 
younger ones on bicycles. Many brought their own 
lunches; for others the farmers’ daughters and some of 
their friends provided “ bolletjes ” (buns, but buns with 
a difference, the difference in favour of the bolletjes), 
koekies, lemon syrup and other homely delicacies. The 
ladies’ “frocks” were “smart”; the women mostly 
wore black. About two thousand people gathered under 
Farmer Louw’s trees, on one of the most perfect days so 
far of almost our loveliest month. Perhaps 300 of them 
were men, other 300 or 400 girls from fifteen to twenty 
or so; the bulk middle-aged, serious-looking women, 
wives and mothers. 

Andrew Murray’s sister led off with a prayer—the 
spare, intense face and the pleading, passionate words 
(in the purest High Dutch) awed one. To her suc- 
ceeded the chairwoman, Mrs. Roos, wife of a minister 
also, ‘‘A mother in Israel indeed,” one reflected, as 
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me took in the picture—silver hair, silver-rimmed 
spectacles, whose too infrequent removal revealed the 
unfaltering eyes ; prominent nose, firm mouth and chin ; 
black dress and bonnet finishing a figure that looked as 
if it had stepped from the gallery of Scott’s gentle- 
women. The chairwoman delivered her protest against 
the house-burnings and against annexation :— 

“ These things are done by ‘ England's greatest soldier,’ and 
the great majority of the English people support and laud 
him.” “The fruit and not the name of a tree showed its 
worth—England cannot live simply on her name.” “We are 
England's subjects, and when she is blotted we are blotted, and 
we will bear witness and continue to bear witness against these 
things.” “The work is only beginning ; the issue is in the 
hands of God.” 

No shrieking or over-emphasis ; the words spoken with 
deep feeling ; no attempt to conceal contempt in the 
reference to “‘ England’s greatest soldier” and the atti- 
tude of the majority of the nation. The meeting 
occupied over five hours, in summer weather, yet I never 
saw the chairwoman seated. There she stood, listening 
eagerly to every speaker. Sometimes, as when the 
speeches of Sir Alfred Milner were referred to, or some 
specially moving instance of hardship related, the strong, 
thoughtful face quivered. 

Other speeches were made. Perhaps the most 
hopeful of them from a South African point of view 
were those of Miss Molteno and Mrs. Sauer. About the 
first there was something inexpressibly touching. Miss 
Molteno is the daughter of our first Prime Minister, 
English of the English, permeated through and through 
with English literary and educational ideas. She 
discussed a root-question that will have to be faced by 
the South African people if they wish to become a great 
nation—namely, the necessity of a standard of life 
simple and non-materialistic, the opposite of the 
standard set by Johannesburg. 

Mrs. Sauer, wife of the late Commissioner of 
Works, emphasised the fact that the South African 
party, which has opposed the war throughout, is not 
confined to one race and does not set up the standard 
of race, but appeals to every South African, whether 
British, Dutch, French, German or American by descent, 
to support the principle that South Africa shall be 
governed by South Africans. She apologised for not 
being able to make her speech in Dutch. An instructive 
sidelight on the Great Dutch Conspiracy! The wife of 
one of the Bond leaders, herself a Clocte (one of the 
oldest Dutch families), and so deeply immeshed in the 
conspiracy to sweep the British into the sea and 
substitute the Dutch tlag and the Dutch tongue for the 
British that she couldn’t make a speech in the language 
of her Dutch ancestors ! 

Resolutions protesting against the burning of farms 
and annexation were carried, and ordered to be sent all 
over the civilised world. One of the speakers said it 
would be absurd to send them to the High Com- 
missioner—it would be more sensible to fling them into 
the waste-paper basket at once. 

A few months ago the Capetown Jingo told you 
with tears in his eyes : “ We are fighting all Europe.” 
Canon Wirgman, honest man ! wrote to an Australasian 
Bishop that the Boers’ “foreign legion” alone was 
officered by 2,000 men. The lowest estimate was 
120,000 men. To-day the Uitlanders are starving 
in our seaports, and the Jingo Press puts for- 
ward demands for “ more drastic measures ’’—which 
means “shoot your prisoners”—and supports the 
demand with the assertion that the Boer army is wiped 
out. We have less than 20,000 prisoners. To !earn 
how by subtracting 20,000 from 120,000 the Jingo gets 
nothing would be almost as curious as to learn how 
Contractor A who is minus excellence in explosives but 
plus the Secretary of State gets something when opposed 
to Contractor B, who is plus excellence but minus the 
Secretary of State. 

In a way one can appreciate the Jingoes’ anxiety. 
Enterprise is at a standstill. One of the principal 
warehouses in St. George’s Street, the principal com- 


mercial street of Capetown, has stood for long 
untenanted. The like has not been known for many 
years ; not even in the dark days of 1890. A friend, a 
merchant, tells me that one of his commercial travellers 
has just come from the Malmesbury district, where he 
has spent some weeks at a cost of £50 or £60 in 
expenses. His orders totalled £180. For twelve years 
before his total has never fallen to £1,000. 


A. C, 


Capetown, November, 1900, 





II, 


THE FREE TRADE STRUGGLE IN GERMANY. 


FIERCE political contest has arisen in Germany, 

a new phase in the struggle between Protection 
and Free Trade. On the 31st of December, 1903, the 
commercial treaties which Germany concluded in the 
years 1892-4 with Russia, Austro-Hungary, Italy, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Servia, and Roumania will 
expire. By these treaties numerous duties were 
reduced or at least fixed, the most important abate- 
ment being the reduction of the duty on wheat 
and rye from 50 to 35 marks, a measure which 
drew down upon its author, Count von Caprivi, 
the deadly hatred of the agrarian party. The question 
now is, whether Germany in 1903 should return to a 
strongly protective policy, or whether she should try to 
conclude new treaties of a similar nature. Germany is 
at present, with characteristic thoroughness, deliberat- 
ing on the answer to this question. 

The Imperial Government has announced that it 
intends to conclude new treaties of commerce, but, con- 
sidering that the old agreements were defective in 
some respects, the new treaties were not to be mere 
“copies” of the old ones. It is affirmed, in the first 
place, that the importance of the foreign trade of 
Germany should be well reconsidered in general ; and 
that in especial a thorough investigation would be neces- 
sary as to whether German agriculture needed higher 
protective duties. The Government accordingly under- 
took a comprehensive investigation of the subject. A 
committee of experts—the lMWirtschaftliche Ausschuss— 
was formed, consisting of thirty members, five of whom 
were delegates from the central organization of the 
German Chamber of Agriculture, &c., five from the 
central organization of the German Chambers of Com- 
merce, five from the most important Industrial Union of 
Germany ; the remaining fifteen members were nomi- 
nated by the Government. 

This committee, which, by the way, has no voting 
power, has a protectionist majority ; its deliberations are 
private. The first duty which the committee was called 
upon to perform was to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment in the work of collecting exhaustive statistics of 
production in order to supply information as to the 
importance of the various branches of production and 
their relative interests in foreign trade. These statistics 
are now in the main complete ; the final figures for the 
year 1897 have been published ; but the details are still 
kept secret. Besides this, the Government has issued a 
general invitation asking that any wishes with reference 
to the renewal of the commercial treaties should be laid 
before it; the leading representatives of the various 
industries were then called in person to Berlin to give 
their opinion on the requirements of their respective 
branches of industry in the presence of Government 
officials and before the committee. 

The Government further arrived at the conclusion 
that the existing German customs tariff was out of date, 
and could not offer a sound basis for negotiations with 
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foreign States about new commercial treaties. A revised 
scheme for the customs tariff was, therefore, elaborated, 
enumerating the commodities in a different order, and 
more in detail, including in all 1,365 articles. Those 
competent to judge in Germany are divided in opinion 
as to whether the new scheme is an improvement on 
the old or not, and even as to the necessity of its 
revision. More important than this formal change is the 
proposal to revise the duties of the tariff as well. It is 
demanded in intluential quarters, chietly by the agrarian 
party, that many duties should be considerably raised, 
and that only a few reductions should be conceded 
later on in the commercial treaties. The opponents 
of the protective policy warn the country against such 
extreme measures on the ground that a_ substantial 
increase of duties might render the conclusion of 
valuable commercial treaties with foreign States impos- 
sible, and even endanger the whole foreign trade of 
Germany. 

So far the German Imperial Government has not 
formulated any definite proposals for the reform of the 
duties ; and the various Government offices have not yet 
finished their preparatory investigations. But it seems 
probable that the wishes of the Protectionist party will 
carry weight with the Government. However, the 
retirement of the Chancellor, Prince Hohenlohe, has 
somewhat altered the position of affairs. Under his 
weak rule the subordinate Secretaries of State attained 
a certain independence. They are known to differ 
in opinion with regard to the future commercial policy ; 
the Home Office, e.y., is said to be more favourably 
inclined towards the protectionist proposals than the 
Treasury ; but now their common head, the new 
Chancellor, Count von Biilow, must give the word of 
command, It is not yet certain on which side he will 
range himself ; commercial problems are still somewhat 
foreign to him, as he has been occupied hitherto chiefly 
with diplomacy. The Emperor has not pronounced an 
opinion on commercial questions in the last few years ; 
it is not known whether he still approves of the 
policy of Count von Caprivi ; he highly commended it 
in the past. 

As soon as the Imperial Government has drafted 
a new tariff it will be laid before the Bundesrat. There 
the representatives of the German states will decide on 
the new proposals ; free trade principles will be repre- 
sented chietly by the delegates of the republics of 
Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck. It is hoped that the 
Bundesrat may begin the discussion of the scheme this 
winter. When it has ended its deliberations and 
approved the proposal, the Reichstag must give its vote. 
Here an extremely fierce contest will in all probability 
be fought out. 

The Protectionist Right and the Free Trade Left of 
the Reichstag are about equally strong ; thus the decision 
lies with the central party—i.c., the political organization 
of the German Roman Catholics. This powerful party, 
which controls more than a quarter of the votes in the 
Reichstag, has several times insisted on the necessity of 
increased protection for agriculture ; but they will hardly 
agree to the exorbitant demands of the agrarian party ; 
meanwhile they maintain a diplomatic silence with 
regard to definite proposals. 

The outcome of the struggle over the tariff is still 
very uncertain. and the negotiations for new commercial 
treaties can only begin when the fate of the tariff is 
decided—i.e., when the Bundesral and the Reichstag, the 
two legislative bodies of the German Empire, have come 
to an agreement about it. 

The decision will not be arrived at for a long time, 
but already a state of feverish excitement is noticeable 
in wide circles of the population. Many are trying, by 
the formation of unions, public meetings, petitions, 
scientific statements, &c., to influence the legislative 
powers in favour either of Protection or of Free Trade. 
The agrarian protectionists, who are continually losing 
ground in consequence of the progress of industry in 
Germany, will make a desperate tight, in order to main- 


tain their present strong position in German politics. 
But the different sections of the Free Trade party are 
determined to do their utmost to defeat them. Their 
means are considerable ; among the supporters of Free 
Trade are prominent professors of German Universities, 
such as Brentano and Dietzel, experienced Parliamentary 
leaders, as Barth, Richter and Bebel, and influential 
and rich business men. 


PauL ARNDT. 


Berlin. 





MUSIC, 


SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN.—MISCELLANEOUS 
CONCERTS. 


N Mr. Lawrence's “ Life” of the great musician who 
was laid to rest in St. Paul’s Cathedral last week 
we are reminded that whilst composing his ever-delight- 
ful “ H.M.S. Pinafore” it was Sullivan’s ill-fate to be 
racked with pain. No echo, however, of the acute 
suffering under which it was written is to be found in 
the exquisite and jocund music of the opera. This 
curious contrast between the character of a composer's 
work and his circumstances at the time of its composi- 
tion is a case of not uncommon occurrence in musical 
history. Beethoven writing two of the most vigorous of 
his symphonies (his second and eighth) under conditions 
of intense physical and mental suffering, and Tschai- 
kowsky composing his fourth and most vivacious 
symphony during the deep depression of mind that 
followed on. his ill-starred marriage, afford parallel 
instances of the kind; and the phenomenon is not so 
strange as at first sight it might appear. The nervous 
system of a composer is strung to its tightest by the 
strain of misfortune, and the completely contrasted 
occupation of his art affords him a partial distraction 
from pain or a ready outlet for the intense and natural 
reaction from depression and anxiety. The incident 
quoted from Sir Arthur Sullivan’s life was not the only 
one of the kind that occurred in his career. On the 
very evening that he was to conduct the first-night per- 
formance of “ Iolanthe,” his biographer tells us— 

“ Information reached him that all the savings of a life-time 
had disappeared in the bankruptcy of Cooper Hall and 
Co. . . . . but there was no sound of complaint, no 
alteration of demeanour, and not the slightest abatement of the 
verve and painstaking care with which he conducted the per- 
formance.” 

Such an example of sheer British pluck and_perse- 
verance under cruelly adverse conditions was charac- 
teristic of the great composer of whom it may be said 
with more than common truth that “he remained an 
Englisman.” It is Customary to talk of Sullivan as our 
“great national composer,” but the description derives 
its force not so much from the nature of his handiwork 
as from his personal character, his strenuous advocacy 
of the claims of native musicians, and his invariable 
felicity in giving to the national sentiment of the day the 
same exactly appropriate expression by musical means 
which Mr. Kipling gives by the means of verse. Not- 
withstanding the foreign strain in his descent, it was 
the man himself, more than his music, that was so 
essentially English. Sullivan’s music is national rather 
in a negative sense—in being a thing apart and to 
itself, amply virile, and wholly independent of foreign 
influences. 

It is still too soon to gauge by which department of 
his work Sir Arthur will be’ best remembered in future 
years. It is a strange proof of its vitality that his 
* Patience "—revived long after the era whose particular 
eccentricities gave it its first popularity—is now 
running another successful course at the Savoy. During 
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the past two weeks ample and appropriate opportunities 
of realising his versatility have been given by the fre- 
quency with which his name has appeared in concert 
programmes of every kind. 

This (Saturday) afternoon a Sullivan “ Memorial ” 
Concert is to be given at the Crystal Palace, where, 
forty years ago, the same veteran musician who conducts 
to-day’s programme produced Sir Arthur’s “ Tempest ” 
music—the first of the works which made the com- 
poser’s fame. This “Memorial” Concert will be the 
last orchestral concert given at the Crystal Palace before 
Christmas. It is sincerely to be hoped that the regular 
series of Saturday orchestral concerts will be resumed 
there after the New Year with a more liberal local 
encouragement. Their fate has trembled in the balance 
more than once, and at the last half-yearly meeting of 
the Crystal Palace Company it was pretty plainly hinted 
that it rests largely with the “immediate neighbour- 
hood” to determine whether these concerts are to go 
on or not. With so many amateur enthusiasts willing 
to brave a piteously protracted journey from London in 
order to attend them, it would be lamentable if they 
were to be discontinued because Sydenham and _ its 
surroundings preferred lavishing their patronage on the 
“ diving elks” and similar side-shows to supporting, as 
they deserve, such admirable performances as_ those 
recently given in the Palace concert-room by Mr. 
Manns, Mr. Wood, and Herr Richter. 

The multifarious miscellaneous concerts and recitals 
which have filled the last two weeks certainly make up 
for the “slump” in musical enterprise which marked 
the corresponding period of a year ago. They cannot, 
perhaps, be said to have revealed any undiscovered star 
of exceptional brilliancy in the musical firmament, but 
the average of excellence attained in such recitals shows 
every year an increasing rise, and the growing 
practice of new executants presenting themselves to the 
public with an orchestral background is an eminently 
commendable one. An orchestral programme con- 
ducted last week by Mr. Dal Young served to introduce 
the Scandinavian pianist Herr Knutzen, and two other 
orchestral programmes—given respectively by Mr. 
Henry Such and Herr Kupferschmidt, two violinists 
both of very considerable proticiency—contained items 
of very special interest. At Mr. Such’s concert Mr. 
Elgar’s early overture “ Froissart” was heard for the 
first time in London conducted by Mr. Cowen, and at 
Herr Kupferschmid’s concert Mr. Ernest introduced for 
the first time Herr Wilhelmj’s orchestral fantasia 
“ Meeresfahrt.”. Of new singers Madame Eleanor 
Cleaver, who gave a recital at St. James’s Hall on 
Tuesday night, deserves very special mention. Some 
of the songs in her programme were perhaps chosen 
with too little regard to the range of her voice, and her 
enunciation of German was a little lacking in boldness ; 
but her singing throughout was exceedingly artistic and 
her intonation was of unvarying excellence. 

The last of the autumnal meetings of the Curtius 
Club was held on Wednesday evening, when Mdlle. 
Camilla Landi—a singer now too seldom heard here— 
was responsible for a delightful programme. The 
change of /Jocal (from the artistic rooms of the Water- 
Colours Institute to St. James’s Hall, swept and garnished 
for the occasion), with which the present series of these 
weekly meetings has been attended, robs them of some 
of their special charm ; but it certainly has considerable 
acoustic advantages, and it opens the concerts to a 
wider public. The musical fare provided, moreover, is 
as excellent as ever, and with programmes such as those 
recently given by Heer van Rooy or Miss Marie Brema 
there is little reason to fear any falling-off in the cha- 
racter of the enterprise. 

At the Popular Concert this (Saturday) afternoon 
Lady Hallé makes her third appearance in the present 
series. Both on the occasion of her renirée earlier in 
the season, and again last week, she was greeted by a 
very crowded audience, and it was refreshing to hear so 
popular a violinist again and in her best form and with 





so familiar an enlourage. Last Saturday’s “ Popular”’ 
Concert was certainly an afternoon among the Slavs 
and Czechs—the programme including Brahms’s second 
Sextet, Dvorak’s Pianoforte Quintet, the Romance from 
Joachim's Hungarian Concerto, and songs by Glinka 
and Tschaikowsky. The vocalist was Mrs. Henry J. 
Wood who made, on this occasion, what was practically 
her first public appearance in London. She was quite 
admirably accompanied by Mr. Wood, and it was very 
pleasing to note the unmistakable appreciation with 
which the beautiful charm and refinement of her singing 
Was received. 


W. G. 





LIKE A STONE IN THE STREET. 
In Irish Gaelic Measure. 


’M left all alone like a stone at the side of the street, 
] With no kind “good day” on the way from the 
many I meet. 
Still with looks cold and high they go by, not one brow 
now unbends, 
None holds out his hand of the band of my fairweather 
friends. 


They help’d me to spend to its end all my fine shining 
store, 

They drank to my health and my wealth till both were 
no more, 

And now they are off with a scoff as they leave me 
behind, 

“When you've ate the rich fruit, underfoot with the 
bare, bitter rind.” 

There’s rest deep and still on yon hill by our old chapel’s 
side, 

Where I laid you long ago, to my woe, my young 
one-year’s bride, 

Then ochone! for relief from my grief into madness I 
flew, 

Would to God ere that day in the clay I'd been cover'd 
with you, 


ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


PRECEDENTS FOR PARLIAMENT. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—In a previous letter I endeavoured to show that 
while it is at least doubtful whether a member of Parliament 
can legally invest in joint stock companies and limited 
liability companies that do business with Government Depart- 
ments in England and Scotland, he will most certainly by 
investing in companies that do business with Government 
Departments in Ireland at once become liable to heavy 
penalties and to the loss of his seat unless those companies 
were already in existence in the year 1801. It seems strange 
that the Legislature did not distinguish the much graver case 
of a Minister mixing himself up in Government contracts 
from that of a private member of Parliament. There are 
really three steps in the ascending order of demerit. 

1. A private member “directly or indirectly” interested 
in Government contracts. 

2. A Minister of the Crown directly or indirectly inte- 
rested in contracts concerning another Department of the 
Government. 

3. A Minister of the Crown diectly or indisectly inte 
rested in contracts concerning his ewn Department. 
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The third offence, if committed in such a manner 
or on such a scale that knowledge must be presumed, 
is so flagrant that few people outside the innermost 
circles of English Government can ever have suspected 
its existence. Even now one must hesitate to accept 
the virtual admission of the Minister himself, against whom the 
offence (with the facts detinitely stated) has been alleged. The 
lawyer in search of an analogy might go a very long way 
back in the reports and vet fail to find a parallel case 
against a Minister of the Crown. The king against Samuel 
Vaughan has been pilloried by Junius. But as it stands it 
shows the anxiety of the courts to afford a Minister protection 
against temptation. It was a Crown prosecution arising out 
of an attempt by one Vaughan to bribe the Duke of Grafton, 
then a Cabinet Minister, to dispose of the reversion of an office 
in Jamaica. The Duke (if the Duke is still to be believed), on 
realising the nature of the proposal, at once put the matter into 
the hands of the Solicitor-General. On behalf of the Crown it 
was argued that the offer was criminal, “ because the taking of 
money was incompatible with the duty of the Duke of Grafton 
as a Privy Counsellor and First Lord of the Treasury ;” that 
the money offered must be regarded as a temptation held out 
to the Duke ‘‘to betray his trust by giving his advice to the 
King under such a motive.” Here, as in the cases now before 
the public mind, a Minister's character was involved, The 
fact that a defence was set up is less astonishing if we reflect 
that it was quite customary at that time to sell places and 
offices ; indeed, it seems to have been admitted during the 
trial that such custom was not illegal. With this in mind, we 
turn to the judgment of Lord Mansfield and tind that he 
held the attempt to be a misdemeanour and an offence 
at common law. “ If these transactions,” to quote one of the 
sentences which fell from the lips of that great Judge, “are 
believed to be frequent, it is time to put a stop to them.” And 
again : “ The first consideration is whether a great officer at 
the head of the Treasury and in the King’s confidence, selling 
his interest with the King in procuring an office, be not guilty 
of acrime.” Having answered that question in the affirmative, 
Lord Mansfield added : “ Wherever it is a crime to take it is 
a crime to give: they are reciprocal.” Mr. Justice Yates 
added : “No doubt this is an offence at common law. Jf it be 
bul questionable it ought to be inquired into.” 1 have referred 
to this important, because almost solitary, precedent to show 
with what jealousy our Courts would guard against the possi- 
bility of a suspicion of corruption attaching toany of the great 
Officers of State. The cases of Lord Melville, of Mrs. Clark's 
charges against the Duke of York, and the scandalous revela- 
tions which led to the retirement from office of Lord Chan- 
cellor Westbury in 1865, might also be cited—to borrow the 
words of Sir James FitzJames Stephen—as— 

“ Tllustrations of the extreme, though by no means excessive, 
importance attached in this country to everything which 
remotely suggests a suspicion of corrupt practices in persons 
of high station, especially of high judicial station, or even in 
persons connected with them. The matter is, indeed, one as 
to which | it is impossible to be too jealously and scrupulously 
sensitive. 


Remembering the brevity of the two Georgian Acts 
cited in my first letter, and excluding for the moment from 
view certain features of the Local Government code, one 
is tempted to follow Stephen a little further and to draw 
from the paucity of our enactments a conclusion flatter- 
ing to the character of the governing classes. In Stephen's 
words :— 

“The occasional character of English law gives it one 
remarkable peculiarity. When no statutes are passed for the 
punishment of a particular crime, it is always probable that the 
crime has never attracted sufficient attention to provoke special 
legislation ; and this is certainly the case with every form of 
corruption except one—namely, the corruption of voters in 
Parliamentary and, more recently, municipal elections.” 


Even at the time when these words were written, Stephen's 
exception was too narrow, and it is easy to show that Parlia- 
ment has made considerable progress since that time in 
spoiling his illustration. But for the moment, as the question 
seems likely to be brought first before the attention of 
Parliament, Parliamentary precedents are of interest ; and 
there is one (still within the memory of many Parliamentarians) 
which has been strangely forgotten by those of our newspaper 


editors who have been endeavouring to hush up scandalous 
facts because they affect prominent Ministers. 

In the spring of 1871 the Duke of Saldanha came over 
to England, having in his pocket concessions for tramways in 
the city of Lisbon. He found out Mr. Albert Grant, and that 
notorious financier introduced him to certain contractors, 
Clark and Punchard by name. The Duke, Mr. Grant and the 
contractors proceeded to form a company to work these 
tramway concessions. In July the company was formed with 
an imposing board of directors, including Lord H. Lennox, a 
popular Conservative member ; and the public was invited to 
subscribe for shares by a prospectus which stated that Messrs. 
Clark and Punchard had contracted to make 67 miles of 
tramway for a sum of £309,000. The prospectus did not, 
however, reveal the fact that the real tender of the con- 
tractors was to make 120 miles of tramway for £305,000 ; nor 
did the prospectus explain that the company was to pay a 
larger sum for less work in return for a secret arrangement 
by which the contractors agreed to hand back a great part of 
the difference to Mr. Grant, who was in turn to pay the Duke 
of Saldanha a consideration for the concessions he had 
bought, to provide qualifying shares for the directors, and to 
repay certain preliminary expenses, which included a distri- 
bution of money among the City editors (or the connections 
of the City editors) of several newspapers, among whom was 
the City editor of the Times. 

In 1874 Lord Henry Lennox joined Mr. Disraeli’s 
Government as Chief Commissioner of Works; and he was 
marked out, in the opinion of many, for speedy promotion to 
Cabinet rank. But, in the spring of 1876, the case of 
“ Twycross 7. Grant” came before the courts. Lord Henry 
Lennox, though a director of the Lisbon Tramways Company, 
was not a party to the suit and did not give evidence ; but the 
above facts were proved and the Lord Chiet Justice’s com- 
ments were plain and severe. As neither Mr. Disraeli nor 
Lord Henry Lennox showed any disposition to act, it became 
necessary, in the words of the Zimes, for the House of 
Commons to show “that it was not careless for the 
character of its members.” A longer extract from a leading 
article of the Times will show very well the contemporary 
state of opinion :— 

“When it became whispered about that Lord Henry Lennox 
was one of Mr. Albert Grant's directors of the Lisbon Tram- 
ways Company, the greatest concern was felt for him that he 
should have been misled into such a position. The observa- 
tions of Lord Chief Justice Coleridge last week, when summing 
up the case of ‘Twycross v. Grant,’ on the conduct of the 
directors of the Lisbon Company in going on with their under- 
taking after the adverse report of the engineer, and Mr. Grant's 
recommendation to wind it up aggravated the common regret. 
The Lord Chief Justice said their conduct required explana- 
tion, and it was unanimously confessed that this declaration 
was amply justified by what had been stated in evidence in this 
cause. It was clear that something would have to be done, and 
it was also clear in the House of Commons when the conduct 
of a member of the Government was so characterised from the 
judicial bench. The only thing doubtful was in what form the 
matter would be taken up. It was the duty of someone to open 
the inquiry, but who was to do it? It appeared yesterday that 
Mr. Trevelyan undertook the necessary, if ungrateful, duty of 
showing that the House of Commons was not careless for the 
character of the members, especially when they are also 
Ministers of the Crowf.” 

The course pursued by Mr. Trevelyan was as follows. He 
wrote a private letter to the Prime Minister informing him 
that he would give public notice of a question—“ to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury what course he proposed to 
pursue in consequence of the facts affecting the Chief Com- 
missioner of Works which had been brought to light during 
the proceedings of the trial ‘Twycrossv. Grant.” Mr. Trevelyan 
also wrote to Lord Henry Lennox, inclosing a copy of the 
letter which he had sent to Mr. Disraeli. Mr. Trevelyan 
wrote these letters on Friday, July 14th. Before Monday, 
July 17th, Lord Henry Lennox had placed his resignation in 
the hands of Mr. Disraeli, and it had been accepted. On the 
same day Lord Henry rose, “as an independent and private 
member,” to make a personal explanation of his conduct to 
the House of Commons. Mr. Disraeli said enough to show 
that he misunderstood Mr. Trevelyan’s letter, and resented his 
action. Mr. Trevelyan returned the fire with interest— 

“ Of course,” he said, “ after what has passed I shall not 
enter jnto the case further ; but I can assure the right hon. 
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gentleman that ‘this is a case susceptible of two colours. One 
is that which is put upon it by those who regard it only from 
a public point of view. That was the case with myseif ; for I 
never heard of the Lisbon Tramways Company until two 
months ago, when I read it in the Times, and when I deter- 
mined as a public man to go to the bottom of the business. 
There is also the colour most naturally put upon it by the noble 
lord who was concerned in it, and who, I think, yielded, I will 
say In some excess, in some cases to indiscretion and impru 
dence. I had, I can assure the right hon. gentleman, good 
reason for calling the attention of the House to this matter, for 
the result which I expected has been that which has been brought 
about. I thought it was necessary to press for that result as a 
tribute to public morality, and as that result has been brought 
about I shall not say one additional word.” 
Mr. Trevelyan’s action was supported by public opinion, and 
the best that the Times could say for Lord Henry Lennox was 
that “ if his indiscretions need not be punished by perpetual 
exile from place they cannot be very speedily condoned.” It 
was never, I think, stated or believed that the offending 
Minister in this case had received any large pecuniary profit 
from his indiscretion. And it is quite possible that he was a 
poorer man when he left the Ministerial Benches than when 
he entered public life. 


Your obedient servant, 


FRANCIS W. Hirst. 


Temple, December, 1G00, 


LORD ROSEBERY’S RECTORIAL ADDRESS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—In THE SPEAKER of 24th November you made the 
following true comment on Lord Rosebery’s Glasgow Address : 
‘Lord Rosebery’s description of empire as predominance 
of race seems to us to mark off distinctively the frontier 
which separates Liberalism from Imperialism.” And _ yet 
hardly a day passes but some speaker or writer, responsible or 
irresponsible, gives his public testimony that the Liberal 
party is eagerly awaiting Lord Rosebery's return to its 
leadership, and hardly a voice is heard among the Liberals in 
clear protest against that possibility. We Liberals have 
suffered many a time for our principles, and by suffering for 
them we have advanced them; but it seems to me that we 
are now in some danger of suffering more ignominiously for 
want of principles, and that this call to Lord Rosebery makes 
that danger imminent. Few of us, I suppose, will dissent 
from Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman’s recent language at 
Dundee :— 

“The door has always been open for Lord Rosebery's 
return. We should welcome him, and rejoice to see him 
standing among his old comrades, and taking his share in 
carrying on, as he so well can, the work which they have been 
endeavouring to prosecute in the most unfavourable circum- 
stances during his absence.” 

But does any one believe that Lord Rosebery, or at any rate 
Lord Rosebery’s friends, would be satisfied that he should 
“stand among his old comrades” and “take his share” in the 
work of Liberalism? It is everywhere assumed that, if he 
returns at all, it is to the chief place, and it is that fact which 
makes the possibility of his return a matter demanding the 
fullest and gravest and frankest consideration from those to 
whom Liberalism is still a distinctive faith and hope. This is 
not a question, as it is far too often regarded, of personal 
bias for or against Lord Rosebery; it is a question of his 
convictions and capacities as a political leader, the question 
both whither and how, judging from his past, he would be 
likely to lead us in the future. 

What has Lord Rosebery done for Liberalism from the 
first? There is good reason for saying that he was the chief 
adviser of Mr. Gladstone in his indefinite postponement of Scotch 
Disestablishment in 1885—and only those who know some- 
thing of the rank and file of Scotch Liberals can estimate how 
much that blunder has cost us. Lord Rosebery has never 
since consistently identified himself with either that reform, 
so long overdue, or with Home Rule, or with temperance 
reform, or with Liberal finance and retrenchment, as others 


of our leaders have done. From time to time—but mostly 
along time ago—he has spoken admirably for some Liberal 
cause, and on the next occasion has contrived to give away 
half his case by ambiguity. He made an impassioned out- 
burst with regard to the House of Lords, without ever saying 
what he meant by its reform ; and very soon we heard no 
more of that. Can his best friends name one Liberal interest 
which Lord Rosebery has steadily and effectively served ? 

And during these four years of his “ retirement” in what 
respect has Lord Rosebery won our confidence? What has 
he been in politics but a mere influence of weakness to the 
Liberals and of encouragement to the Conservatives? He, 
more than any man, quenched the Liberal agitation on behalf 
of Armenia, leaving Gladstone to lift his dying testimony in 
vain; and, since then, the sole political causes that have 
moved him to take public part have been the Government's 
policies in the Soudan and in South Africa. On some notable 
occasions during the past year, when, if ever, speech should 
have been sober and restraining, Lord Rosebery has 
emulated the Man in the Street in military and Impe- 
rialist jubilations, going further than any other occupant 
of cither front bench in mooting the idea of conscrip- 
tion; and all this without one word of qualification, or of 
warning or of criticism with regard to the spirit and aims of 
the Government, and with nothing but praise for the “ splendid 
spirit” shown by our people during the war. And this is 
he—the friend and repeatedly the host of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
morcover—whom it is proposed to recall to the head of our 
ranks! For what end, or with what prospect, let his champions 
explain to us. It seems to me that it would be hard to devise 
a plan more gravely injurious to all [am able to understand 
as Liberalism. Surely Liberals ought to seek for some 
explanation of the facts that Lord Rosebery is most of all 
applauded among the Conservatives, and that those who are 
regarded as his chicf supporters among the Liberals, what- 
ever their distinctions, are none of them distinguished in the 
party for the ardour and breadth and courage of their demo- 
cratic sympathies. The one thing that marks him and them 
is their Imperialism—it seems to be the one political convic- 
tion which one can be sure of in Lord Rosebery—and it is an 
Imperialism which I at least entirely fail to distinguish from 
that of Lord Salisbury, except that the former takes the name 
of “ Liberal.” 

I have never heard one reason why Lord Rosebery should 
be chosen to be set over us, except—that “ he never got a fair 
chance ;” that he did good service on the London County 
Council; that he has wide knowledge of foreign affairs ; 
that he is a cultured and eloquent speaker; and that he 
is a wealthy peer of a distinguished family. And these 
reasons—their truth and the relevancy of some of them 
being admitted—do not appear to me adequate or con- 
vincing. The question of the leadership is, primarily, not 
a question of personalities at all, but of principles. When 
Lord Rosebery is proposed and urged as Leader, the first 
questions which we have to ask and answer are; What does 
he stand for? What is his leadership to mean? These 
questions may be vital to us as a party ; they may even prove 
fatal to the Liberal Party as at present constituted. There 
are many among us, I believe, who attach no value at all to 
party unity and party prospects of power unless the party 
stands for consistent and effective Liberalism, and who think 
that in this respect Lord Rosebery has quite forfeited what- 
ever claim he at any time had on our confidence. And if this 
is so, then it is time that the appeals being made and repeated 
to him from so many respectable Liberal quarters to have 
pity on us and to take us in hand again—appeals which are 
not publicly discouraged by him—should be accompanied by 
much plainer speaking of the other sort than has yet been 
heard. Even if the Liberal leadership were vacant, which it 
is not, it would be well for us to consider whether the 
Liberal Party would continue to be the Liberal Party if it 
were led by one whose supreme political ideal is “empire— 
the predominance of race.” 


I am, yours, 
JouN D. SINCLAIR. 


Cluny Ea-t United Free Manse, Aberdeenshire. 
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REVIEWS, 


THE LESSONS OF THE LENDING LIBRARY. 


ELEMENTARY PuHysics AND CHEMISTRY : THIRD STAGE. By 
Gregory L. Simmons. London: Macmillan and Co. 

PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF CHEMISTRY FOR JUNIOR CLAssEs. By 
Telford Varley, M.A., B.Sc. London: A. and C, Black. 


MoveERrN developments afford us numberless conveniences 
and economies which educated people for the most part 
pride themselves on knowing and using. Nevertheless, 
some of us are immersed in their daily avocations and 
are prone to think themselves superior to the many 
whom they consider misled by their modern enthusiasms 
into using the bicycle, the motor-car, the telephone, the 
weekly and monthy reviews, or educated servants 
(commonly known under the absurd title of lady-helps). 
Open as all these inventions are to criticism, in a little 
time their circle of usefulness will become exactly 
defined, their too sanguine supporters will cease to 
damage their cause by excessive claims, and telephones 
will become as well established a necessity and con- 
venience as electric light, motor-cars in their separate 
spheres as important in war and peace as railways, and 
educated servants as essential to a well-regulated house- 
hold as an up-stairs hot-water service. 

The unsettled state of opinion on these and other 
devices (pace oh! educated servant) too numerous to 
mention, is proved by the attitude of their opponents 
and supporters respectively at the present date. Who 
has not met the declaimer against the bicycle devil, the 
person who condemns the power to read and write in 
any domestic, the woman who absolutely forbids the 
introduction of the telephone into her house, and 
more rarely, the hearty old fellow of the coaching days 
who considers the penny postage and cheap railway 
fares to have broken all family ties, disintegrated the 
“home,” upset agriculture and generally worked for the 
ruin of England first, the Empire, of course, and the 
world without a doubt? 

It is perhaps not necessary to say that this old gentle- 
man isthe more emphatic about the ruin of the world in 
proportion as he has travelled and seen less of it, and in 
proportion as his views are circumscribed by the lack of 
intellectual activity which has prevented his moving 
with the energetic younger bloods. 

In the world of books one well tolerated later-day 
convenience is the lending library. It affords peculiar 
advantages as well as great drawbacks, and one of its 
greater advantages is extremely rarely made use of. Mr. 
Gladstone is said to have expressed the opinion that 
there were not 200 men in England who spent {50a 
year on books. Unquestionably this is a pity if true, for 
it shows that the splendid opportunities of selection and 
purchase which the lending libraries afford are practi- 
cally neglected by their innumerable subscribers. 

When a good book has been carefully read its 
value asa possession to the person who has read it is far 
greater than the value of an equally good book to the 
same man before he has done so. The stock phrase by 
which a man is envied his ignorance of certain classics 
because of his possible future delights therein, is, like 
most stock phrases, fallacious. The pleasures of the 
first perusal are nothing to those of a second and third 
after which the witly sayings and epigrams have slowly 
become our very own, the exact position of a choice 
chapter is easily found, or a favourite couplet in a book 
of verse becomes part of our method of thinking or 
talking without any special conscious effort on our own 
part at any time. 

In this happy manner a large amount of our school 
reading has made for us life friends. Through the 
introduction of well-annotated extracts we have been led 
to know and love Ovid, Virgil, Horace, Zenophon, Plato, 
Euripides, but why should our science books be so 
compiled that we have little knowledge and little affec- 


tion for the masters of scientific thought? It is no 
answer to say—true though it be—that science is always 
shifting its ground, whereas Horace or Euripides are 
fixed for ever, like the stars. Nor is itany excuse to say 
that there is no one great scientific work which can be 
so extracted as to yield a shilling primer suited to the 
young. 

If the writers of the great treatises on chemistry or 
electricity were to authorise some less brilliant or learned 
teacher, who is, however, well acquainted with the 
requirements and capacity of the striplings he is edu- 
cating, to summarise their work for elementary purposes, 
the value of the greater book would be increased for 
every one who had mastered the lesser summary, and 
the number who would be in a position to consult that 
book would be multiplied many fold. Such an abridg- 
ment should adopt as far as possible the method, nomen- 
clature and phraseology of the treatise, if not even the 
subdivision into chapters and the diagrams. Exact 
references in copious footnotes should be given, so that 
the youthful learner, if enthusiastic on his subject or 
inclined to specialise in it, could in the course of his 
ordinary development easily and pleasantly refer to the 
great standard work. He would tind himself familiar 
with its contents to the extent of at least being able to 
find his way in it. This may have been done, but if so 
it has not been appreciated, or at any rate the standard 
book was not well chosen, and the elementary summary 
has not survived; otherwise how could the number of 
unattached elementary books on physics and chemistry 
multiply daily as they do? 

The two books before us give no such bevy of foot- 
notes and references. Presumably they are compiled 
with a view to suiting what the science master considers 
appropriate to his particular young people, or to a parti- 
cular examination for Army or Civil Service or “ South 
Kensington.” One advantage: these primers possess is 
that when a schoolboy at the end of his term delightedly 
hurls his books and ink-pots out of the window or into 
the dust-basket, he is, after all, not parting with anything 
that will stand him in any good stead hereafter. 

A book which deals with chemistry, physics, biology 
and, indeed, any science has two tasks to fultil—namely, 
to make a record of the facts established by experience 
and to show the relations between those facts which 
our thinkers have surmised (hypotheses) or confirmed 
(laws). An elementary book should, therefore, state the 
simple and commonly noticed facts in a manner easily 
remembered and link them together by utilising the 
cardinal “laws” and sometimes giving and sometimes 
hinting at the more useful hypotheses. 

The reasoning which led the original thinker to 
the laws or suppositions must often be replaced by 
simpler reasons which have occurred to scientists since. 
Sometimes they must be condensed to a mere logical 
thread, sometimes totally omitted in deference to the 
restricted grasp of the student, but he should at least be 
told that there is a proof and where to get it when he 
has mastered, let us Say, the calculus. 

It will be seen that the elementary book cannot 
quite be an outline of the treatise, but it should, in order 
to be of real and permanent ues, be linked as closely as 
possible with it by footnotes. Similar phraseology 
should be adhered to, especially in enunciating those 
laws which should be committed to memory unless they 
are the logical sequence of other cardinal laws. 

If any blame attaches to Gregory L. Simmons’ 
Elementary Physics and Chemistry, and to Telford Varley’s 
Progressive Chemisiry, it is because of the absence of 
references. Elementary chemistry cannot be an object 
in itself. The question has long been raised, and well 
fought out on both sides, whether the deeper study of 
chemistry or physics, or mathematics, or any science, 
should be an object in itself, apart from its utilitarian 
importance ; the sides for pure and applied science may 
be said to have been taken by the Universities as against 
the technical colleges, but this divided question is not 
raised by the assertion that elementary science is not an 
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object. It may be mental gymnastics, or it may be 
intended to discover a taste in the student which may 
lead to the study being further prosecuted. It is only 
in the first alternative that the omission of references 
can be excused, and except in the science of mathematics 
this excuse could not be effectively given. 

These books are a guide to science, but their 
guidance is like that of an incomplete Bradshaw where 
an occasional missing page leaves one in a difficulty 
which no one by taking thought can surmount. Be the 
reader a Civil Servant in India, an engineer in Africa, a 
colonist on his ranch, or an ordinary domestic man 
seeking to adjust his electric light in a London house, 
his memory of school days will lead him to his elemen- 
tary book, and his book will probably lead him to 
nowhere. 

Nevertheless Gregory and Simmons’ Chemistry is 
undoubtedly compiled in a thoroughly intelligent and 
intelligible manner ; the earlier volumes which they have 
called their first and second stages are rehearsed from 
beginning to end in a short condensed and yet lucid and 
logical summary which is quite admirable. Even such 
a misprint as makes figure 14 meaningless cannot be 
said to detract from its merit. 

High praise can also be given to Telford Varley’s 
Progressive Course of Chemistry, published by Adam and 
Charles Black, London. This is a more advanced 
manual than the other, but gives almost no reference 
to any of the standard books, lectures, experiments, 
theories, periodicals, which must have been referred to 
by the author in the writing. 

It would be wrong to call upon Mr. Varley to pro- 
vide that which he never set out with any intention to 
supply, a bibliography of chemical science, nevertheless 
references to such a work as Meyer’s Theoretical 
Chemisiry might reasonably have been expected if the 
author had learnt the ** Lesson of the Lending Library.” 


Mervyn O'GORMAN. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


THE RIGHT Hon. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN: THE MAN AND THE 
STATESMAN. By N. Murrell Marris. Second Edition. London : 
Hutchinson and Co, 


A Lire of Mr. Chamberlain, issued at the very meridian 
of his fame, was sure to attain a considerable circulation, 
and it is a matter of some surprise that it has as yet only 
reached a second edition. Miss Marris has undoubtedly 
produced, with the aid of Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain 
and several of his most intimate friends and connections, 
an interesting book, and its value is much enhanced by 
the numerous illustrations and the general excellence of 
the typography. It may also be described as a singularly 
shrewd and clever compilation, the air of would-be 
frankness being well calculated to make the casual 
reader accept its string of statements and veiled eulogies 
as tending to prove what a very fine fellow Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain has been at every point of his consecutive 
transformations. 

Had this volume been content with a title such as 
Chamberlainia, or anything that implied a collection of 
incidents in his extraordinary career from a friendly 
standpoint, the book might be passed by with the 
modicum of praise that such an achievement as this 
would then deserve—but when the title assumes that the 
book is a record of “ The Man and the Statesman,” and 
is accompanied by a grandiloquent preface, the obvious 
reply must occur to any thinking mind that the meteoric 
career of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain cannot yet be judged, 
whilst the critic cannot but fail to note that Miss Marris 
shows a complete incapacity for estimating the Colonial 
Secretary at his true worth, whether favourable or 
otherwise. A lack of accuracy and a slurring over of 





incidents, accompanied by strangely suggestive omis- 
sions, are the chief characteristics of this volume. 

Mr. Chamberiain takes a great interest in the 
question of his ancestry, and has spent considerable 
trouble and more money in the drawing up of a pedi- 
gree which traces his forefathers back to the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. It is, therefore, not a little 
curious to note, at the very outset of this book, that 
Miss Marris has made a considerable blunder with 
regard to Mr. Chamberlain’s immediate forerunners. 
This is the more remarkable, as the sources of her 
information are avowedly furnished by the family, 
and appear to have undergone a careful supervision. 

It is here stated that, “ through his father’s mother,” 
Mr. Chamberlain is directly connected with Richard 
Serjeant, of Kidderminster, who was one of the ejected 
ministers of 1662. In old days, when Mr. Chamberlain 
was in the habit of appearing on Liberation Society 
platforms, he was particularly fond of dragging into his 
speeches his descent from a forefather who had “ left 
home and work and profit rather than accept the State- 
made creed.” Doubtless somewhere in the intricacies 
of the pedigree this fact can be established ; but the 
statement in this volume is ablunder. A special interest 
attaches to Mr. Chamberlain’s “ father’s mother,”’ which 
is here ignored. His paternal grandmother was Martha 
Statham, second daughter of Joseph Strutt. Joseph 
Strutt (who died in 1794) was the brother of the cele- 
brated Jedidiah Strutt, the inventor of the Derby-ribbed 
stocking and co-founder of the cotton trade. Joseph 
Chamberlain, the grandfather of the Colonial Secretary, 
first married Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of Joseph 
Strutt ; shortly after her death (in 1786) he went through 
the ceremony again with her younger sister, Martha 
Statham. He had two children by his first wife and 
several by her sister, of whom Joseph (the father of the 
present statesman) was the eldest son. A good deal is 
made, in this volume, of Mr. Chamberlain being in 
some measure “a midlander by descent ;” but in no 
way does this come out more strongly than in 
the ignored connection with the Strutts, the celebrated 
Derbyshire family of yeoman origin. Mr. Chamberlain 
has shown a fondness during recent years of talking of 
the gentlemen of England, and we scarcely think we are 
giving him a piece of information by showing that this 
connection makes him a third cousin of the present Lord 
Belper. 

The most amusing parts of the book are those 
various touches, from early childhood upwards, wherein 
Mr. Chamberlain’s masterfulness and determination at 
all hazards to push himself to the front are, consciously 
or unconsciously, set forth as the very essence of his 
character. At the age of eight, when attending a pre- 
paratory school at Camberwell, the youthful Joseph, 
according to the testimony of his schoolmistress, fought 
desperately with the other boys to secure to himself the 
presidency of the boys’ peace society. ‘“ He didn’t like 
being behind anybody,” writes Miss Tace, “and when 
he did fight he was in earnest about it.” When twenty- 
two years of age Mr. Chamberlain was secretary of the 
Birmingham and Edgbaston Debating Society and 
signalised his year of office by urging the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant to sanction the formation of a rifle corps exclu- 
sively from its ownranks. When this offer was rejected, 
Mr. Chamberlain “ expressed himself with considerable 
vigour, assuring the Lord-Lieutenant that he had lost 
the services of a very fine company.” Mr. Chamberlain 
is one of the very few men of his age ina public posi- 
tion whose patriotism has never found expression in any 
kind of service in the auxiliary forces. A little later in 
this book, when apologising for his complete inexperience 
in any form of physical exercise, his biographer naively 
writes—“ Mr. Chamberlain would have liked the glory 
of forming a volunteer corps out of the members of the 
debating society, but he did not join any other corps 
when his own project was pronounced impossible.” 
Though not a volunteer, Mr. Chamberlain seems to have 
been given to warlike speeches from early days. When 
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Mr. Bright had made at Birmingham, in 1858, one of 
the most splendid of his speeches on Reform, in which 
he incidentally referred to the terrible evils of war, the 
debating society discussed a proposition strongly con- 
demning not only Mr. Bright's speech, but even the 
spirit in which it was delivered ; Mr. Chamberlain gave 
strenuous support to this proposition, which was only 
lost by a single vote. 

Miss Marris acknowledges in the preface her great 
indebtedness to the Editor otf the Times for permitting 
her to make extracts from their reports of Mr. 
Chamberlain's speeches. It may, therefore, be assumed 
that the files ot the Times have been carefully scanned 
for all references to the subject of this memoir. We 
cannot, then, clear the author from the charge of dis- 
ingenuousness in dealing with the question of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s early Republican views. It would have 
been far better if his family and friends had frankly 
admitted the convictions that at one time animated him, 
instead of adopting the line of a clever watering down 
of facts. We are told of Mr. Chamberlain’s appearance 
at an Electoral Reform Congress at St. James’ Hall in 
November, 1872; and this is fellowed by a quotation 
from a speech, vaguely described as uttered “ata later 
date,” without any reference to the place where it was 
delivered, in which Mr. Chamberlain is represented as 
saying that the proposal that he should represent at that 
conterence the Birmingham Republican Club was made 
without his knowledge. The fact of the matter is that 
at a meeting in the Birmingham Town Hall, shortly 
before this electoral conference, Mr. Chamberlain oftered 
to represent the Birmingham Republicans; an offer 
which was eagerly accepted with much satisfaction. 
Mr. Chamberlain not only “attended” this London 
conference, but was its chief promoter and actual chair- 
man. ‘The conference was attended by a large numbe1 
of avowed Republicans from different parts of England ; 
the report of the Times of November 13th says :— 

“ The chairman said he represented the mass of the reformers 
in Warwickshire, Worcestershire, and Staffordshire, in which 
counties this question of reform excited the greatest interest. 
Among other associations which he represented was the 
Birmingham Republican Club. In conclusion, the 
chairman referred to letters sympathising with the objects of 
the conference, from the Walsall Republican Club and various 
Democratic societies.” 

There are not a few old reformers now living 
who well remember the excited cheers with which a 
considerable section of the conference received this 
double identification of the chairman with Republican 
sympathies ; whilst others were amazed at his lack of 
discretion in simply identifying himself (so far as his 
utterances were concerned) with the Birmingham 
Republican Club, and not, on that occasion, making any 
mention in his speech of the Birmingham Liberal 
Association. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Chamberlain, two years 
later, when Mayor of Birmingham, acquitted himself 
with singular discretion and courtesy (as here narrated) 
on the occasion of the visit of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. It is, however, an open secret that, though 
he bore himself so well, he was at first much chagrined 
at the idea of the visit of Royalty during his mayoralty. 
But we must not even hint at the contents of private 
letters or of conversations in spite of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
extraordinary and unparalleled conduct in publishing to 
the world the private letters of his political opponents, 
without even obtaining their sanction. 

The pleasantest part of this volume is that which 
deals with Mr. Chamberlain’s actions as a municipal 
reformer, particularly with regard to the gas, water, and 
general improvement schemes. The account is, how- 
ever, somewhat marred by the general impression leit 
on the reader that Miss Marris’s hero stood compara- 
tively alone in the work. The fact is that there were at 
that time in Birmingham a considerable mumber of 
influential able men who were mainly responsible for 
originating these ideas and for carrying out the drudgery 
of the details. They lacked, however, the brilliancy, 


dash and audacity of Mr. Chamberlain, and, realizing 
his power as a leader, they, for this reason, avowedly 
pushed him forward. It was just the same with the 
National Education League; the initiation and the 
thoughtfulness of its schemes were really due to the quiet 
earnestness of such men as Mr. J. S. Wright, Dr. Dale, 
the Rev. C. Vince, and above all Mr. George Dixon. 
The omissions in this volume are almost more 
strikingly significant than its statements. There is 
actually no reference to Mr. Chamberlain’s early advo 
cacy of Home Rule and support of Home Rule candi- 
dates, as early as 1874, when he stood for Shefheld., 
Mr. Gladstone’s introduction of his scheme, some 
twelve years later, is slurred over in an absurdly briet 
and inaccurate manner; when the time comes for 
writing the true account of Mr. Chamberlain’s breach 
with his nominal leader, a very different tale will be 
told. At the moment when the schism seemed immi- 
nent, Dr. Dale remarked—“ This was sure to come 
sooner or later ; no Cabinet can stand two autocrats ; 
Mr, Gladstone is one, by nature and by office, and Mr. 


-Chamberlain’s rapid promotion has made him another.” 


The balance of proportion in this book is somewhat 
remarkable, and certainly proves that its issue at the 
present moment has been undertaken with a view of 
justifying Mr. Chamberlain’s action as the chief pro- 
moter of the grievous South African war. A quarter of 
the volume is given to this subject. The matter com- 
prising this section is put together with considerable 
ability and shrewdness. The second edition concludes 
with Mr, Chamberlain’s recent electoral address, which 
was really a personally defensive manifesto to the 
nation on the subject of the war. If, however, the 
Colonial Secretary is to be judged as a man and a 
statesman by the present and future generations, it is 
absolutely essential that some defence should be offered, 
not merely for his Transvaal policy, but for the way in 
which a Minister of the Crown and his immediate 
family connections have so largely profited, from 
Kynoch and Hoskins down to the latest revelation with 
regard to the Colombo Commercial Company. 

A great statesman who had had experience of Mr. 
Chamberlain as a colleague, a statesman who seldom 
suffered any expression in severe condemnation of 
a colleague to fall from his lips, once said of Mr. Cham- 
berlain—referring, of course, to his general mental 
calibre—* the nature of his commercial instincts made 
him highly undesirable as a colleague.” 





GERHART HAUPTMANN'S FRIEDENSFEST. 
THe ComInG of Peace. By Gerhart Hauptmann. Translated by 


Janet Achurch and C. E, Wheeler. London: Duckworth and 
Co. 


Das Friedensfesi was written upwards of ten years ago. 
Since then Gerhart Hauptmann has produced several 
plays differing very much in style. His first three 
dramas, lor Sonnenaufgang, Das Friedensfest and Einesame 
Menschen, were plainly in the manner of Ibsen. The 
method was borrowed, but the mind, the temperament 
they revealed were original. None of these efforts were 
fortunate on the stage. Then, in 1892, College Crampton— 
a comedy in five acts—appeared and had a different fate. 
Inthe same year came De Waber (Silesian for “ The 
Weavers”), in many respects his most important work. 
This is, perhaps, the most democratic play ever written : 
democratic in the sense that the dramatic issue involves 
the fate not of individuals, but of whole masses of men. 
Although it deals with the burning subject of a strike, an 
incident in the economic war between the two classes into 
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which modern society tends to resolve itself, it is so free 
from prejudice that it pleased neither party. Only a true 
artist could hold the mirror so steadily to an object 
exciting such different emotions. The workers in The 
Weavers are not heroic ; they have no graces, no shining 
qualities to awaken admiration for their struggles. They 
are plain men and women, no better and no worse than 
their employers. The play failed in Germany—where it 
was first banned by the State authorities ; but in Paris, 
where it was produced at the Théatre Libre, it made 
upon more trained observers, literary men and artists, a 
deep impression, It was a valiant attempt to enlarge the 
scope of the drama, to deal with society as a whole ; but 
necessarily in the treatment of such a momentous action 
individual characters are reduced in importance, they 
become but atoms lost in the sweep of social forces. And 
Hauptmann seems to have felt this ; for ina more recent 
play, Die Versunkene Glocke, he has set one individual 
against society, magnified the rights of the person, the 
ego, to expand, to evolve itself, claiming service from 
society, from the material world, from unseen spiritual 
forces. 

Das Friedensfest, therefore, should be viewed as 
marking but one phase in a writer who has studied life 
from many points of view. Restless, impassioned, 
sincere, Hauptmann has questioned the enigma of man 
from the social, the spiritual, the physiological side. 
Das Friedensfest is physiological. Intense, narrow, 
violent, circumscribed, as it is, by the theory of heredi- 
tary evil the play is truly alive, and the characters, 
tortured as they are by their creator to the limit of 
endurance, are vivid and memorable, even when they 
overstep the bounds of human probability. It has, 
properly speaking, no plot, and the story is very simple. 
Hauptmann has learned from Ibsen the art of setting his 
characters boldly on the stage and of unfolding the 
action before the eyes of the spectators. The scenes 
take place in a lonely country house near Erkner, in 
srandenburg, on a Christmas Eve. Dr. Schulz is that 
most unhappy of mortals, an idealist who has lost his 
illusions, a wounded sentimentalist, a hypochondriac. 
In his youth he fought on the barricades, travelled, 
sought new experiences, fell intoexcesses. Thirty years 
before the drama opens he married a girl much younger 
than himself, and attempted to arrange his life peace- 
fully. But his wife does not understand him and the 
union is unhappy. They quarrel, but continue to live 
together, and their three children—Robert, William, and 
Augusta—are a further cause of discord. After a vain 
attempt on the part of the father to educate his 
sons, they grow up without restraint and fall into 
evil courses, They hate their father, for which his 
gloomy and tyrannical habits may have given cause, and 
hate each other for no reason, except, as explained by 
Robert—who discusses himself as clearly as if he had 
been his own author—that they had inherited, from 
their ill-matched parents discordant temperaments. 
William Schulz, like his father before him, is an idealist, 
emotional, passionate, devoted to music—when he is not 
worse employed. When he has grown to be a man he 
quarrels violently with his father, who has behaved in a 
dastardly way towards his wife—strikes him in the face, 
thrashes him and leaves the house for good. This piece 
of domestic impiety weighs upon his conscience, but he 
works hard, cherishes dreams of being a great composer 
and makes some headway in the world. He meets a 
Mrs. Buchner, who takes a motherly interest in him, and 
he falls in love with her daughter Ida, to whom he is 
betrothed. Robert Schulz, who has brains, no morals, a 
bad temper and a worse tongue, succeeds in comic 
journalism. He lives away from home, but has not yet 
broken himself of the habit of returning for a few days 
each Christmas-time. On the night of the quarrel Dr. 
Schulz also left home, and the mother, who is more 
puzzled and fretful than ever over her wild brood, is left 
alone with the daughter, now a bitter, dissatisfied 
woman, 

Nothing could be more disagreeable than this 





Brandenburg household, where the amenities of life 
were never known, and where each spoke only to 
wound. Mrs. Buchner, not understanding these natures, 
as hard as they were bitter, is anxious that William 
Schulz should be reconciled to his people. Hers is the 
idea of “ The Feast of Peace.” The old hall is hung 
with evergreen branches, and she and her daughter 
Ida—a happy girl, full of life and love and sunshine, 
very welcome in this darksome story—dress a monster 
Christmas-tree with gifts and coloured lights, But the 
tree remains a barren symbol. No peace or good will 
can reign in the Schulz family. From the first line of 
the play there is a clash of warring personalities. 
Robert, with unmannerly candour, mocks his sister for 
being still unmarried, and his mother for refusing to 
give her a portion. When the father unexpectedly 
appears, William humbles himself before him, and 
there is for a moment a touching reconciliation. 
The long reserve oi the old man _ breaks down, 
something of his earlier self appears, and even Robert 
Schulz is for a very brief period humanized. But 
the old wayward devil in his blood awakes again. He 
is jealous of his brother's happiness with Ida, gives 
rein to his cynicism, and there is a painful scene. The 
father, who has continued his habits of excess, and is 
described as having his face “flushed with drinking,” 
falls into a paroxysm of rage, and breaks down physi- 
cally and mentally, wanders in his speech—a miserable 
spectacle. Later on, in a strongly written scene, Robert 
argues with his brother against the marriage, tells him 
there is no escape from the vice that is in his blood, 
Mrs. Buchner, now more alive to the quality of the 
Schulz family, also urges for her daughter’s release. 
The lover, tortured with fear and hope, is willing ; but 
Ida will not give him up, and love wins in the end, 
whether for good or evil the dramatist does not deter- 
mine, 

As to the leading motive of the drama, the idea of 
the inevitableness of hereditary evil, it is questionable 
if it lends itself to true tragic effect. The extreme 
consequences of degeneration may only be studied in 
hospitals and asylums, and the premonitory symptoms 
are hardly calculated to give artistic pleasure in their 
representation. The idea of it excites horror and 
repulsion, rather than terror : or terror only in the case 
of spectators who feel themselves threatened with the 
same evil, and then the emotion would not be legiti- 
mately excited. When we know, for instance, that the 
calamity which overwhelms Dr. Schulz is not as in the 
case of Lear’s madness—the result of intolerable wrong 
on anormal temperament, but the effect of a vicious 
life, we are simply repelled. There may be a moral 
lesson in it. I am not sure; but I am sure it can 
give no pleasure, and is therefore bad in art. The 
contemplation of disease can only give pleasure when 
we study in order to destroy it. ‘The lower animals kill 
their wounded fellows, getting rid of the malady and 
the sufferer at one stroke—as they have not learned 
to draw human distinctions. Our instinct in the 
matter is deep, and may not be overlooked by the 
dramatist. 

Again, it is doubtful if the character of Robert 
Schulz comes within the scope of serious drama. He 
accepts himself as morally diseased, argues himself out 
of all his duties, out of all his ties to family or society ; 
disclaims all responsibility for his vices, heaping them 
upon his ancestors. Withal, he has a good, a most 
serviceable intellect. Surely he is ripe for the whips of 
satire, for the chastisement of the Comic Muse. His 
logic is identical with that of Phidippides in The Clouds, 
when that young gentleman beats his father and proves 
to the old man afterwards in a series of excellent syllo- 
gisms that he has a perfect right to do so, An un- 
answerable dialectic is the first refuge of the immoralist. 
But what afforded play to the irony of Aristophanes is 
taken in grim earnest by Hauptmann, and Robert Schulz 
goes much further than the young Athenian in his attack 
upon the written and unwritten codes. 
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It is noticeable in Hauptmann that his style, his 
colour, almost his mode ot thinking, differ in his 
various plays. Each play has a leading idea, that gives 
its hue and nature to the subordinate parts. The 
author of Die Versunkene Glocke—a drama full of the 
exaltation of poetry, alive with fancy and vivid imagery— 
or of Hannele is hardly to be recognised in Das 
Fricdensfest. It is written in the plainest words, harsh 
as its subject, broken with frequent exclamations, vivid, 
colloquial, In the original two of the characters use the 
Brandenburg dialect, which gives a certain force and a 
locality to the play. This the translators have been 
unable to reproduce. Nor do the literal renderings ot 
Mrs, Schulz’s homely exclamations sound well in 
English. It is a mistake, also, I venture to think, 
calling the play “The Coming of Peace” instead of 
literally “ The Festival of Peace.” One thinks of the 
gaily decorated tree, lit up asin mockery of the bitter 
storm of passion that raged before it. It would be as 
well to preserve in the title the intentional irony of the 
author, 
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OUT OF THE STRONG, SWEETNESS. 


ENGLAND EXPECTS BuT!!!!! By Strong 
London ; John Macqueen. 


Imperialists. 


] BELIEVE it is on record that when Nelson tlew his 
historic signal before Trafalgar, the general growl 
throughout the high-strung fleet was, “ Dooty? Why, 
does the old son of a gun think we aren’t a-going to do 
our dooty?” Certainly the great Admiral knew his 
men too well for that, only the heroic aptitude for a 
magnificent phrase was strong in him at the crowning 
hour of his life. Those who put forth this book feel no 
such confidence. It is impossible to pretend to admire 
their title, but it does indicate the purpose of their work 
in a rough way, which purpose is, shortly, to point out 
that in all the vital parts of national existence this 
country is most dangerously weak. “ Criticism without 
Gloves” is the sub-title, and the authors of the several 
articles do not confine themselves, as so many do, 
to an _ ineffective non-personal lamentation over a 
system or a state of things. They are not content to 
cry, “ Our education is neglected, and does not meet 
pressing national needs,” or “Our diplomacy is in a 
deplorably weak condition.” They tell us who it is 
that they believe to be in fault, and how in fault; and 
whatever views we may have as to the truth or error in 
what they say, we can respect them for neither treating 
us to fruitless generalities and platitudes on the one 
hand, nor on the other hand covering with foolish abuse 
men against whom they cannot state a case. 


If I have one constitutional infirmity of the mind 
more pronounced than another, it is the habit of always 
believing that any book I take up to read is going to be 
very good. The thing has its disadvantages, it makes 
life one long series of black disappointments; but it is 
strong in me. However, England Expects 
very nearly conquered that tendency of mine. Its 
absurd title, its hideous external appearance, its general 
air of foolishness must set any one against it at a glance. 
So it was all the more pleasant to find inside its horrible 
orange and purple boards several able articles. The 
authors call themselves “ Strong Imperialists.” Their 
identity is not otherwise hinted at, still, it is an important 
limitation of the field of conjecture. The long intro- 
duction is called “ Incompetency in Power.” It is an 
unsparing and, I think, a true criticism of the machinery 
of politics in this country. Any one who remembers 
an election or two knows how unanswerable _ is 





this description of the sort of thing that constantly 
occurs :— 

“The word has gone forth, not only that his subscriptions 
will be copious, but that his return means the future expendi- 
ture by him of a large amount of money in the neighbour- 
hood. At, for example, a meeting held in further- 
ance of the recent and successful candidature of Major Gordon 
for Stepney, a working-man supporter harangued the audience 
at length upon this theme, openly urging them to support the 
individual named on the ground that he was a rich man, while 
his opponent was a poor one.” 

This is an instance of the way in which the Strong 
Imperialists hit out. Of the same straightforward kind 
is their hearty allusion to “the German gentleman 
naturalised in 1895, who was then put in for, and who 
now represents, the largest single constituency in 
England.” They next criticise the condition of Cabinet 
Government at the present time, advising their readers 
to “ask themselves to what extent the initiative of the 
ruck of Members of Parliament influences in ordinary 
times the conduct of affairs by the executive.” They 
may well ask. Savage attacks upon individual 
members cf the Government follow—attacks with 
too much truth in them to be amusing, otherwise we 
might be moved to take a smile, in place of the 
“execration”’ recommended by the writer, upon 
our lips at the description of Mr. Balfour “ mildly 
slouching through his days.” Let it not be supposed 
that all the venom is reserved for the Government. 
Opposition chiefs are “ dismissed in a breath,” it is true, 
but a breath of the “ bitter and perilous” kind invented 
by Mr. Swinburne. Lord Rosebery’s backbone is 
examined and found wanting. The Strong Imperialists, 
in fact, are not party men. This does not prevent them 
from thinking highly of Mr. Chamberlain ; it is, in fact, 
probably the reason why they are able to do so. They 
have discovered “far spread throughout the United 
Kingdom, wherever thinking men are found, a haunting 
suspicion of the unreality, the delusion, the mockery of 
the party system.” It is an old cry. The perfect 
answer is found in the Thoughts on the Present Discontents, 
and it is difficult to make a selection among the weighty 
sentences of the wisest man that ever lifted up his 
voice in Parliament. This of the old Whigs will 
suffice :— 

“They believed that no men could act with effect who did 
not act in concert; that no men could act in concert who did 
not act with confidence ; that no men could act with confidence 
who were not bound together by common opinions, common 
affections, and common interests.” 

Good articles follow on National Education, 
Diplomacy and Drift (a sombre chapter for Englishmen 
to read), the Volunteers, and Our Supremacy at Sea. 
Then the book ends. There is nothing more init. A 
quantity of printed querulity is there, which I thought 
fitted very ill with the cleverness and usefulness of the 
first half of the book. The article on the Press is the 
best thing in these latter pages ; but that, like the others 
I do not name, is rebbed of any force by being—if it 
must be said—too funny. Sarcasm is not at all easy to 
do. It is a potent weapon in proper hands, but only 
there. Possibly some of these failures may be by the 
same author as one of the better articles ; in that case 
he should, like the person in Mr. Yeats’ poem, ask for- 
giveness for his many moods. 

Every one should feel sympathy with these Strong 
Imperialists, whatever he may think of their views, because 
they attempt to do what so few men in politics are doing 
now. They try to formulate clearly a definite policy as 
to that great system of English Governments which we 
call, metaphorically, the Empire. They accept the fact 
of its existence because it would be absurd for politically- 
minded men to do anything else, and they state what steps 
should, in their opinion, be taken to make it a good 
system, as useful as possible to the people living in it. 
And they do not try to impress upon us that we have an 
Imperial duty to go mad. 


E. C. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF CONDUCT. 


ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR. By C. Lloyd Morgan, F.R.S. Illustrated. 
London : Edwin Arnold. 


In the opening section the author notes the wide range 
of meaning given to the word “behaviour” in con- 
versation and in literature, and that it is used of 
inanimate objects as well as of the lower animals, 
and of man asa moralagent. He employs it ina com- 
prehensive sense as indicating the result of reaction to 
certain surrounding forces and circumstances. The 
lowest phase is to be seen in the Protozoa—single- 
celled animals, for which some have claimed not only 
consciousness but volition. The slipper animalcule, so 
abundant in hay infusions, is taken as an example. The 
claims advanced for it—notably by Binet—are examined 
and rejected, and the lesson is enforced that living cells 
may react without conscious purpose—that is, auto- 
matically. In support of this position there is a 
description of the corporate behaviour of cells in the 
body of the higher animals, one striking instance being 
that of the rapid aggregation of bone cells in the forma- 
tion of antlers of deer. The insectivorous habits of the 
Sundew and Venus’s Fly Trap, and the fertilization of 
Vallisneria are quoted as showing that “ adaptation to 
the conditions of existence is not necessarily the out- 
come of conscious guidance.” 

This clears the way for the first stage of mental 
development, which can only be the evolution of con- 
sciousness, though it lies beyond the province of Science 
to discover how this evolution was brought about. But 
a patient observer experimenting on animal behaviour 
has no difficulty in deciding that the actions, say, of a 
newly hatched chick differ from those of a chick a few 
days old, and it is consciousness resulting from behaviour 
that modifies the actions and gives them a different 
character. The simplest experiments on chicks are 
those in which food plays a prominent part. A chicka 
few days old may have acquired experience of various 
species of caterpillars, nearly alike in shape and size, 
one of which (the larva of the cinnabar moth) is marked 
with black and orange rings. The others will be eagerly 
devoured, but after one trial the cinnabars will be lett 
untouched. Divested of technicalities it may be said 
that the bird remembers that while the other caterpillars 
were pleasant to the taste, the cinnabars were quite the 
reverse, and that this remembered experience guides it 
in its choice when similar food is again offered. The 
author quotes Mr. Frank Finn, of the Calcutta Museum, 
a very careful observer, to the effect ‘that each bird 
has to acquire its own experience, and well remembers 
what it has learnt’; and says that his own observations 
are entirely in accord with this conclusion. 

Instinct, as everybody knows, is congenital, not 
acquired. ‘To it are due “all complex acts performed 
previous to experience, and ina similar manner by the 
members of the same sex and race.” It depends upon 
how the nervous system has been built up through 
heredity, while intelligence depends upon how the 
nervous system has been developed through use. But 
instinct may be simple or complex, and there seems 
little doubt that complexity has been attained by natural 
selection. Instinct and intelligence are bound up in the 
same nervous system, and between them there is always 
more or less interaction. Nevertheless the lines of 
evolution are entirely distinct, and natural selection 
determines which line shall preponderate—whether 
instinct or intelligence shall be the chief factor in deter- 
mining behaviour. Instinct gives rise to a uniform mode 
of action, while intelligence imparts plasticity to the 
behaviour of the animal, with the result that— 

“ When the stereotyped [or instinctive form] and the plastic 

{or intelligent form] are pitted against each other in the 

struggle for existence in the wider, freer and more varied life 


of the higher animals, the plastic survives and the stereotyped 
succumbs.” 


In investigating the social behaviour of animals it 


soon becomes evident that instinctive imitation is a 
potent factor. From this intelligent imitation arises and 
has to be taken into account as a co-operating factor ; 
but there would seem to be no satisfactory evidence of 
intentional and reflective imitation in any of the lower 
animals. That probably belongs to Man alone. One 
cause of this is the limited character of their intercom- 
munication. Taking, as most authorities now do, the 
sentence rather than the word, as the distinguishing 
unit, the author practically accepts Max Miiller’s dictum 
that language forms the great barrier between the brute 
and Man :— 

“The animal ‘ word,’ if we like so to term it, is an isolated 
brick ; a dozen, or even a couple of hundred, such bricks do 
not constitute a building. Language, properly so called, is the 
builded structure. ' Hen language—or monkey lan- 
guage—is, at best, so far as we at present have evidence, an 
unfashioned heap of bricks.” 

The communities of insects come in for a full share of 
consideration ; and a balance is struck between the 
opinions of those who either unduly exalt or under- 
estimate the mental qualities of ants. Professor Lloyd 
Morgan believes that the interaction of instinct and 
intelligence will suffice for the explanation of the facts 
without invoking the factor of rationality. 

The feelings and emotions of the lower animals, 
and their supposed perception of the beautiful (in the 
choice of mates) and sense of right and wrong are 
difficult to interpret aright, since there is no common 
standard to which we can appeal, as there is in sense- 
perceptions. Bright colours and sweet song probably 
stimulate the pairing instinct, and the so-called ethical 
feelings seem to be sufficiently explained by the associa- 
tions connected with behaviour that in the past has had 
pleasant and painful results. The value of these 
investigations lres in the light they throw upon the 
probable origin of human conduct and society. The 
gap between the response of the Amceba to stimulation 
and the rationality of man is so vast that many people 
will be disinclined to believe they have any relation to 
each other. Yet the response to stimulation, though 
the simplest expression of organic behaviour, “ runs 
through the whole gamut of animal behaviour, and 
eventually passes over into the sphere of consciousness.” 
As a contribution to the bridging of this gap Professor 
Lloyd Morgan’s book is of great value, not only for his 
own observations, but for the clear summary of what 
has been done by other workers in the same field. Yet, 
as he points out, before the gap can be effectually 
bridged, another field has to be worked—that of child- 
study. The law that governs mental and moral develop- 
ment would seem to differ no whit from that which 
governs physical development. Just as every human 
being, in his body, recapitulates the development of the 
race, even from the stage of a simple cell, like Amoeba, 
so in every normal child the passage from instinctive to 
intelligent action, the use of language, and the acquisi- 
tion of a moral sense may be taken to represent the 
continuity of evolution from the point of view of intel- 
lect and morals. 


H. S. 





RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR, 


SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LABOUR DEPARTMENT, BOARD 
OF TRADE, ON CHANGES IN RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 
LABOUR IN 1899. 


Tue Annual Reports prepared by the Labour Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade always contain a wealth 
of information, and the present one is no exception 
to the rule. Inaddition to a large number of tables, 
both in detailed and in summary form, of analyses 
and explanations, we have in this volume a list of all 
existing piece price statements known to the Depart- 
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ment, together with a list of all the sliding scales in 
operation at the present time, and finally a list of other 
forms of wages agreements. Specimens of these wages 
agreements are also given, which fulfil excellently their 
purpose of illustrating the various matters, other than 
wages, which such agreements cover—as, for example, 
sub-contracting, apprentices, walking time, and notice 
of leaving. 

The results of the inquiry are on the whole of a 
satisfactory character. Employment was extremely 
active (though in the present year this activity is slightly 
diminished), the percentage of unemployed members of 
those Trade Unions which make returns to the Board 
of Trade being in 1899 lower than any year since 1890. 
The net result of the changes in wages of all classes of 
workpeople in 1899—the number of those workpeople 
whose wages have undergone change is no less than 
1,175,570—is an aggregate rise of wages of £115,000 a 
week, These ‘figures should be compared with the 
aggregate rise of £95,000 in 1898, and £45,000 in 1897, 
and the rate of increase, moreover, has been consider- 
ably exceeded in the present year. The changes 
recorded in the first eight months of 1goo have affected 
nearly a million individuals, and have resulted in a net 
increase of more than £150,000 a week, which, as Mr, 
Llewelyn Smith points out, is by far the greatest rise yet 
recorded in any similar period. A minute analysis of the 
causes of this change would be interesting, but is 
not within the scope of the present report, though 
it contains many suggestive points. The most promi- 
nent feature of the 1899 change was, as in 1898, the rise 
of miners’ wages, which accounted for nearly half the 
total increase in the year, while the next most important 
changes are those in the iron and steel trades. During 
the present year the rise of coal-miners’ wages has been 
still more remarkable, and is of course closely con- 
nected with the increased price of coal. Although 
many more persons have had their wages raised in 
1899 than in any previous year, the number of those in 
whose case the changes of wages followed strikes is the 
smallest on record. It amounts, in fact, only to 3 per 
cent. of the whole. This fact is certainly highly satis- 
factory. Changes in the hours of labour have been 
less extensive. A smaller number of people than in 
1898 have had their hours reduced, but the aggregate 
reduction in hours is greater. In all, 33,949 persons have 
had their hours reduced on the average by 3°54 hours. 





FICTION, 


THE FLAME OF LIFE. By Gabriele D’Annunzio. London: W. 
Heinemann. 


“A PROFUSION of golden things, innumerable as the 
leaves fallen from a fabulous forest.” This, spoken 
by one of his characters, seems a fit description of 
D’Annunzio’s own work. There is such mastery over 
images caught from music and from architecture, from 
letters and art, chiefly, perhaps, from nature, that it 
would appear as if never before has such lucidity been 
combined with so great a splendour of diction. And 
yet, though behind the mere words there is something 
as great again, it is not easily explicable. Certainly it 
is not made ready for the pen of the reviewer, for 
D’Annunzio has no parlour tricks. Here, in The Flame 
of Life (Il Fuoco), he does not play with sentiment, or 
with melodramatic plot, or with morals. 

The situation—it can scarcely be called a story—is 
this: Stelio Effrena, the poet, the image-maker, the 
chosen of Venice, who is to re-quicken Italy and set her 
at the head of nations by the greatness of his art, 
entangles himself with La Foscarina, a famous actress, 
whom he loves because she has lived among the shadows 
and knows the sadness of life. D’Annunzio assumes the 
inherent opposition between love and art :— 

“*]T would that I could live the whole of life, and not be only 


a brain,’ says Stelio, but he sees that for his art he must over- 
come the desire that binds him. Therefore their passion 
stands for the struggle, and the woman knows it, and in 
the end makes the great renunciation, and departs with the 
promise to return only to play the part of Cassandra in his great 
work—the part of the woman who is blind, but from whom 
nothing can be hidden, not even that the man she loves has 
revealed his love to another. For ‘only the other could 
give him that which was necessary to his art and his life. 
The virgin was a new force, a closed beauty, a weapon not 
yet used, sharp and magnificent, bringing the intoxication of 
War.” 

The irony of the thing is merciless, and D’Annunzio 
does not spare his readers or himself. He drives on 
with the assumption that to “obtain victory over man 
and circumstance there is no other way but that of feed- 
ing constantly one’s own exultation,” and love and many 
of the more than decencies of life are crushed beneath 
his wheels. Much there is here that seems impure, 
nothing that can be called common ; but never has the 
sadness of renunciation and its beauty been set forth 
with a more subtle fulness. 

D’Annunzio, it is said, believes in the unconsciousness 
of art. Indeed, he says it himself wittingly through the 
mouth of his characters, and unwittingly his whole work 
re-echoes it. So that to estimate his value is to weigh 
the apparent purpose against the proven atta. ament, to 
balance the man as it were against himself. And we 
would ask why this splendid appreciator of sensuality 
and of the pagan joy of life has made of seif-sacrifice 
such a thing of beauty? Has he surrendered himself to 
the argument of the story, and been upset by it? Or is 
it rather that of set purpose he drags behind his triumph 
of art this noble figure of sorrow somewhat after the 
fashion of the old Roman General, who led captive in 
his procession the most regal and pathetic victims that 
his triumph might be made complete by their resplen- 
dency of sadness? The answer is not easy. D’Annunzio 
is a symbolist, and symbolists-do not give explicit 
answers. He has much of the callousness of a Roman ; 
he plays Napoleon to his characters. But he has a 
power of introspection that is given to few, and a com- 
mand of language inferior to none. Never has a city 
been so glorified in words as Venice in this book. And 
if it were only for its imagery, the book is worth reading. 


R. E. V. 





The Black Pilgrim, by Michael Czajkowsky, translated 
by S. C. de Soissons (London: Digby, Long and Co.), 
and Kate Cameron of Brux, by J. E. Muddock (London: 
Digby, Long and Co.), are both adventurous romances 
of a type that seems nowadays to be enjoying a new 
lease of popularity. Legends of the warfare between 
the Turks and their Christian subjects are grouped by 
Michael Czajkowsky around a central story of the loves of 
a Christian warrior and the Christian daughter of a powerful 
Turkish Pasha. Passion of every kind runs high, and the 
plot, as itis gradually unfurled, rivets the attention, though 
the main outline is sothewhat blurred by the tendency to 
overcrowd with tragic incidents. The English into which 
the tale has been rendered is usually vigorous. For the most 
part one can almost forget that it is a translation at all, but 
at times there comes a bathos. The remark, “Oh Lord!” is 
liable to come as a shock at the end of a passionate outburst 
of lamentation, while “ Get out, you villain,” is a colloquialism 
in which a warrior prince, even in a fit of wild anger, should 
hardly indulge. Though sullen Highland enmities are the 
leading features of Mr. Muddock’s story, they are rendered 
no less thrilling than the burning Oriental passions of The 
Black Pilgrim. It would be unfair to allow small anachro- 
nisms, such as the distinction between kilt and plaid or the 
use of the word “assassinate” in the fourteenth century, or 
the undoubted defects of style to blind us to the merits of a 
vigorous and enthralling tale. As liberty is the watchword 
of the Oriental tale, so is revenge of the Scottish. Lovers of 
the sensational can glut their thirst for bloodshed in black and 
white to the full in both of these books, though stylists would 
not feel quite satisfied with either. 
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An “impecunious millionaire” who angles for fortuae 
with his daughter for bait and splash for skill is the leading 
figure in the pleasant little story of The Man Trap (London: 
Smith, Elder and Co.). Eleanor Clissold, whose affection for 
her father is continually at war with her self-respect, finally 
becomes engaged to the half-brother of a man who has com- 
mitted suicide for her sake. Lord Mark St. Brune has her 
father pecuniarily, and consequently politically, in his power ; 
and having acquired a knowledge of the details of the 
daughter's story, thinks to blackmail her into a marriage with 
himself. His plans are, however, baulked by her anticipation 
of his revelations, and all ends well. Where the author 
attempts dialogue of the epigrammatic type, he fails; where 
he is content to tell his story for its own sake, he succeeds. 
Not to all is it given to write a lively Society tale without 
being either risqué or didactic, but this Sir William Magnay 
can do. 





REPRINTS. 


Very artistic and complete are the three recent volumes of 
the Chiswick Shakespeare, which we have received from 
Messrs. George Bell. A floral design in gold upona green 
ground makes a suitable and attractive cover, and the fair 
promise of the exterior is in no wise belied by the good paper 
and clear type within. Their illustrator, Mr. Byam Shaw, 
thoroughly understands the limitations of line process work 
and adapts himself to his material with the ease and success 
of the born book artist. These limitations impose, amongst 
other things, boldly defined contrasts and insist on the extrac- 
tion of as much beauty as possible out of pure line ; which 
means that in order to produce good work in a classical vein 
the artist is practically bound to make the decorative 
clement predominate. The volumes before us, Coriolanus, 
Antony and Cleopatra and Much Ado about Nothing, prove 
by their illustrations that Mr. Shaw thoroughly recog- 
nises this decorative necessity; indeed, he even carries 
the principle into such a purely graphic subject as a 
battlefield. For the rest, he avails himself of the faintest 
decorative chance, here by the introduction of the architec- 
tural column of a portico, there by the tile pattern on a floor, 
there by the sweep of a galley’s gunwale or the angles of an 
oblong shadow. At the same time he adheres very strictly to 
the spirit of his text—the first necessity of good illustration. 
If there exists a weak point in these pleasing booklets, it may 
be found in one or two of the head-pieces, where, despite 
extreme simplicity of drawing, the symbolical idea is not very 
plain or convincing. With these trifling exceptions, however, 
the work is uniformly of very high quality. The best illus- 
trated of the three is, we think, the Antony and Cleopatra. 
The picture facing page 36 in this volume is admurable :— 

“The barge she sat in, like a burnished throne, 
Burned on the water : the poop was beaten gold ; 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 
The Winds were love-sick with them.” 


Mr. Byam Shaw has felt that barge. 


From Messrs. Dent comes a pocket edition of Ivanhoe 
in two volumes, illustrated by Messrs. H. M. and C. E. Brock. 
Here, too, the fashion of decorative drawing in line is 
followed. The work of Mr. H. M. Brock shows a greater 
decision and more vigour than that of his coadjutor ; his con- 
ception of the Jew, Isaac of York, is an especially fine speci- 
men of his clever draughtsmanship, and, generally speaking, 
the fierce poetry and dramatic movement of this great classic 
are faithfully reproduced by its modern illustrator. Mr. C. E. 
Brock’s more delicate fancy and touch adapt themselves less 
happily to scenes of ancient savagery. He shows, however, 
to far greater advantage in The Holly Tree and The Seven Poor 
Travellers—a volume from the same publishers—to the 
peaceful Dickensian quaintness of which his dainty 
character sketches add considerable charm. The IJvanhoe 
volumes would be better if the letterpress was a 
little more robust and the paper a little less poor. 
The frontispieces, indeed, might just as well have been left 
out, for the attempt at colour printing on such quality of paper 
was foredoomed to failure. The reprint of the old Norse 


tales, Sintram and his Companions and Aslauga’s Knight, 
suffers from the same drawback. Mr. Charles Robinson is the 
capable illustrator of the latter. 

The line drawings to Mr. John Lane’s recently published 
edition of The Blessed Damozel are done by Mr. Percy 
Bulcock, who in his illustrations of Dante Rossetti’s poem 
shows himself a faithful imitator of Rossetti’s art. Perhaps 
this is as it should be. In any case the illustrator’s work 
thoroughly sympathises with the tender idealism of the 
greatest mystic, if not the greatest artist, that the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood contained. A companion volume to 
hand is Tennyson's Daydream, illustrated by Amelia Bauerle. 
The get-up of both these little books is beyond all praise. 


F. J. M. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


The most important of the articles in the Nineteenth Century 
is Mr. Plunkett’s account of the South Dublin election, and 
fervent defence of the Unionist policy in Ireland, initiated 
by Mr. Balfour, carried to its highest development by his 
brother, and soon to be unfolded further, as Mr. Plunkett 
hopes, by the new Chief Secretary. Believing that “a total 
misunderstanding of the constructive side of the Balfourian 
policy” prevails, Mr. Plunket sets himself the task of explain- 
ing and upholding that policy to all, and particularly to the 
Irish Umionists who have deprived their country of his well- 
directed services. His Honour Judge Emden, who has been, 
readers should not forget, Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, 
pours an unsparing criticism upon the new Companies Act, 
whlch he regards as a mere paltering with the serious ques- 
tions raised by him in an article of some months ago. 
Resolute grappling with these difficulties, and a scientific 
codifying statute, are called for by Judge Emden and all 
reasonable men. The worst and most obvious of them—that 
of the impossibility of fixing a director with the responsi- 
bility which in all common sense he ought to bear—is 
described by his Honour as a blot on the statute-book. 
A director still escapes with no more responsibility than 
a trustee, while filling a position in which he accepts 
pay, and may in many cases have sought for motives of 
still larger profit. “Limit and define, to some extent, the 
duties and liabilities of directors” is a demand that every 
investor wishes to see carried out. Another point upon which 
stress is laid is the power still left to promoters “to draw up 
their own charter without any restriction.” Judge Emden’s 
view, which most people will agree with, is that the State 
owes it to citizens in the modern state of business to exercise 
a vigilant supervision over the contents of both Memorandum 
and Articles. The simple fact is that not the fullest disclosure 
in a prospectus necessarily operates to protect investors, and 
the wide powers innocently given to directors too often turn 
out to have been wider than is compatible with the company’s 
safety. Master Macdonell has a most interesting paper 
on “The Usages of War in South Africa.” His dissatisfac- 
tion as an international lawyer with the more recent phases 
of British military policy is undisguised, though he points out 
that the letter of the Hague Convention is put at the disposal 
of the military authorities by the saving phrase aufant que les 
nécessilés militaires le permettent. The spirit, however, is 
another thing. An excellent article upon Mr. Huxley's great 
biography of his illustrious father is contributed by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen. Sir Herbert Maxwell meets the Hon. George 
Brodrick with some very severe language on the question 
whether we are a nation of amateurs. 

In the Fortnightly Review Captain J. W. Gambier, R.N., 
comes forward with an earnest and reasonable plea for an 
alliance with Russia. He gives us one of those pictures of 
the incredible, yet certain, future of the Russian Empire 
which we could wish were more frequently placed before 
English readers. He points out the many reasons why a 
commercial and military treaty with the dominator of China 
and the owner of the richest fields of raw material on earth 
would be for the advantage of both signatories. Russia 
possesses immense power by land and immeasurable natural 
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resources ; but she wants capital and wants sea-power. We 
possess the command of the sea and can lend heavily ; but 
we are insecure in Asia, and our manufacturers want work. 
Captain Gambier shows how hollow a thing the Franco- 
Russian agreement has proved to be, and, further, how it can 
only make for war and increased armaments ; while the joint 
power of England and Russia would (as has often been 
urged) make war almost too hopeless if they declared 
against it. 

Mr. H. G. Wells contributes an excellent criticism upon 
the War Office book of Cyclist Drill. He speaks from the 
point of view of an amateur, who is master of his subject, 
against a professional who clearly knows nothing whatever. 
The foolishness of many of the errors, miscalculations, and 
omissions pointed out by Mr. Wells is only credible of the 
War Office. But it is when Mr. Wells becomes constructive, 
and lets us into the realm of his warlike imagination that he is 
best. His account of the cyclist army and its methods 
carries conviction with it upon many points, and is all an 
instance of the value of imagination applied in anticipation 
of events to problems which usually get treated only when 
circumstances treat them for us. 

Of political articles, “A Cabinet of Commonplace” makes 
the now familiar inquiry, “Why are Ministers where they 
are ?” at some length. “ The Future of the Liberal Party” is an 
article directed against, and “Lord Rosebery’s Chance” is an 
article directed in favour of, the Leadership being again taken 
by that peer. Mr. Harbutt Dawson discusses methods of 
dealing with the Tramp problem in this country, and Mr, 
Sheridan Jones launches an indictment at the London County 
Council in his article on the Housing Question. Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett contributes a “Mystery” in his own 
characteristic style, concerning the kidnapping of Gervase by 
the Jews of Plessy, and his subsequent conversion of them 
all and canonization. 
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